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of nervous folly. 


and enjoy the 
to fret and irri! 


an end to it. 

There is a teatro, or dissecting-room, a great ugly- 
looking wooden structure, in the Auerta of the hospital ; 
and there is an ample supply of sudjects in this, as well 
as all the other hospitals, the bodies of all who die in them 
being applied to this purpose, without any kind of scruple. 

The female hospital adjoins the general hospital, and 
is under the direction of the same commission. The 

«daughters of charity” assist and nurse the patients 

with their usual zeal and tenderness. Between four and 

five thousand patients enter it yearly, and the mortality 
is about one ninth of the whole. 

The remaining hospitals, or, more properly speaking, 
infirmaries of Madrid, though affording comfortable 
asylums for misfortune, are not of sufficient importance 
to require a detailed notice. Many of them are supported 
by the private contributions of the corporations to which 
they belong. Of these we may mention one for the 
succour of poor and disabled priests ; another for the blind ; 
two for persons labouring under incurable maladies— 
one for males, another for females; a fourth for the 
infirm members of the royal householdj &c. All of 
these have their particular friends and boards of managers. 

The house of refuge of the order of St. Francis, for 
the reception of the infirm of that rule, contains three 
wards; one for each sex, and a third for consumptive 
patients. It also affords an asylum to destitute widows, 
who undertake to tend the sick. 

The royal asylum of mercy receives twelve poor ec- 
clesiastics, or indigent nobles; that of St. Peter is confined 
to clerical patients, and is under the management of a 
commission of the secular clergymen (parish priests) of 
the capital. 

There is another excellent institution, which it would 
be unpardonable to pass over, namely, the society for 
visiting and relieving the indigent poor (who are ashamed 
to beg) at their own houses, which was established so 
far back as the year 1788. Its plan and objects are nearly 
the same with those of the bureaux de bienfaisance of 
the French capital, which -are, however, of much later 
date. It consists of a certain number of commissions of 
visiters, (sixty-two, being the number of divisions of the 
capital,) each of them presided over by the alcalde, or 
chief magistrate, and including the clergyman and a 
select number of the most respectable inhabitants of each 
district. The education of the children of the poor was 
also one of the objects which this society proposed to 
itself. Hitherto, we fear, its efforts have been singu- 
larly unproductive of any good effect upon the rising 
generation. 

In the year 1816, a private dispensary was added to 
the other means placed under the direction of these 
benevolent commissions. The main object of this was, 
to give the indigent sick the benefit of medicine and 
medical attendance at their own houses; to assist preg- 
nant women in child-birth ; to look after the inoculation 
of poor children ; and generally to supply food, bedding, 
clothes, and other comforts, to the well-deserving poor. 
The funds for all these purposes are supplied, in a great 
measure, by private alms, occasionally aided by donations 
from royal munificence, the Cruzada, &c. &c. Taking 
the year 1830, the returns of which I have now before 
me, as an average’ of the benefits of this institution, it 
appears that 2789 male patients were relieved, of whom 
2655 recovered, and 134 died; of females, 654 were 
relieved, and only five died ; of 658 children, only twenty- 
seven died; and of 1486 inoculated, ‘only seven died. 


a 

this appalling visitation exhibit the same varieties here }3443 adults relieved, gives an average of about eight 
as they do every where else, from the fathomless abyss | shillings sterling for each. 
of “moody madness,” to the wild laugh and antic dance 


Of these, the principal is the extensive 


Once admitted into the esta- 
blishment, they can never leave it, except as wives or 
nuns. The nuns also receive under their charge such 
females as are considered by their parents or friends to 
stand in need of wholesome discipline, in order to bring 
them to a proper sense of their duties, 

In the “ house of repentants,” the inmates are not tied 
down to such strict rules and conditions as are those in 
St. Mary Magdalen. They may knock at the door when 
tired of their wandering existence, and it will be opened 
to them: but they are at full liberty to quit the protecting 
walls of the house, either when habits of virtue and cor- 
rect conduct are sufficiently confirmed to enable them to 
return into society, or when the instigations of human 
frailty tend to render them unfit denizens of such a place. 
The galera (galley,) as it is significantly called, closes 
the list of female houses of correction. It is the place of 
punishment for prostitutes convicted of crime. They are 
subjected to a very severe discipline and regimen, and 
kept to hard work, under the vigilant superintendence of 
sundry rigid matrons, who show no disposition to spoil, 
by any misplaced indulgence, their frail but by no means 
repentant sistcrs. The first thing done, when they are 
brought in, is to cut off their hair, which not only sim- 
plifies their head-dress, but leaves no hold for aggression, 
in the event of any of those single combats in which 


prived of all means of communication with their friends.* 
Each prisoner is allowed one pound of bread and six 


In the number of humane and useful institutions of | ounces of garbanzos as his daily ration, which is put into 
In the open court-yard before the mad-|the Spanish capital, we must not forget to include the 
house, a crowd of idlers and loiterers of all sorts, void of| various houses of seclusion, which offer a home to females 
reflection and sensibility, is generally assembled to notice | of irregular life. 

tions of the /ocos (mad people,) and | establishment directed by the nuns of the order of St. 
them by every means in their power ;| Mary Magdalen of Penance, in the Calle de Hortalera. 
an amusement from which they will not desist, until a|It is destined solely for the reception of those who have 
corporal on guard, or one of the keepers, interferes to put been public prostitutes. 


a common mess, and a certain portion of oil is added, to 
enable them to season this meal. The aliment thus 
provided is barely sufficient to support existence. 

No attention whatever is paid to the classification of 
the prisoners according to their age, the nature of their 
crimes, &c. Young and old, the greatest criminals and 
the merely suspected, political offenders among the rest, 
all live and sleep together. 

Those who are confined in the great patio, or square, 
have no other couch but the bare ground. They have 
neither blankets nor covering of any sort, and are not 
even allowed straw to make them a bed. A few, more 
fortunate than the rest, have retained their woollen man- 
tas, and others a piece of matting, under which they seek 
shelter and warmth, ‘The great majority of the incomu- 
nicados are in a state of absolute nakedness. ‘Those who 
can afford to pay from five to cight reals per day, are 
placed in a room somewhat more comfortable, The 
number of these varices from eight to fifteen; men of 
different classes, and accused of different crimes. Here 
they are all on a level, 

Whoever has not the means to procure this ac- 
commodation, is condemned to herd with the general 
mass in the hall. Owing to inattention to cleanliness, 
and the want of ventilation, every room in the prison 
sends forth a stench so insupportable as would, of itself, 
be sufficient to generate a pestilence. 

The infirmary is quite on a par with the other parts 
of the prison. The beds are of the worst description, 
and the same want of cleanliness and ventilation is con- 
spicuous here as elsewhere. No species of industry is 
encouraged among the prisoners, nor is there any school 











persons of their class are now and then apt to indulge. 
The personal attire partakes a good deal of the simplicity 
of the head-dress, If the absence of all finery, constant 
employment, and wholesome correction when necessary, 
fail to produce the desired effect of reclaiming such | 
offenders from their vicious habits and propensities, it is 
to be feared that an opposite course would be equally 
inefficacious with such dispositions; and that society 
cannot otherwise protect itself against their misdeeds, 
than by shutting them up as it does. 

However well conducted this establishment may be, 
(and in regard to the points of order, good discipline, 
cleanliness, and, what may appear paradoxical, silence, 
it offers a model to all the others,) it labours under two 
great defects, in common with all the other prisons of the 
capital,—the want of classification of the criminals, and 
the bad construction of the edifice itself. The latter 
prevents the watchful eye of the keeper from embracing | 





offendersy 
—<——— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Prisons. 


The number of prisons in Madrid is smaller than the 
state of crime wonld lead us to expect. The principal 
ones are, the carcel de corte; the carcel de villa; the 
saladero, the prison for the galley-slaves; and the viva 
a vault underneath the post-office; the military prison in 





of prisoners of state. 
The carcel de corte is externally a fine building ; but 
nothing can be worse than the distribution and arrange- 
ments of the interior, especially the want of sewers, and 
the defective ventilation. 


one time, upwards of 600, including about 70 women. 





The expenditure was only 136,565 reals ; which, for the 
no. 13—parT 11.—1836. 





be translated excommunicated,) persons temporarily de- 


stand upright. 


be commodiously lodged in it; in 1834 it contained, at | his friends. 
|thrown into prison, and left to rot there for months, per- 
Many of these were incomunicados, (which might |haps for years, without being accused of any offence, or 
a single question being asked them. 


open for their attendance, either voluntary or compulsory. 
They spend their days in utter idleness, listless and va- 
cant, or stretched out upon the ground like the unclean- 
est of beasts. In this promiscuous crowd are to be found 
boys of not more than twelve or thirteen years of age. 
At the time I visited it, there was a poor lad, charged 
with a petty theft, whose situation was most deplorable. 
He was so weak and emaciated as scarcely to be able to 
He had not even a mat to cover his 
nakedness. Eleven months had elapsed since he was 
first confined. 

The women’s apartments are in no respect superior to 


those of the men, either in cleanliness or comfort. These 
wretched creatures huddle together without a blanket, 
mat, or covering of any sort. 
is attempted; they present one hideous mass of moral 
and physical contamination. 
here are generally women of the town, who only reniain 
the actions of the inmates at the same time; and the/until their cases can be heard, and sentence pronounced 
former renders nugatory all attempts to prevent the moral | upon them. 
contamination, which is the inevitable result of the un-/to try the effects of a better system and more rigid dis- 
checked intercourse between the older and younger | cipline. 


No kind of classification 


Those who are confined 


They are then transferred to the galera, 


If the incomunicados are illegally and tyrannically 


prevented from seeing or communicating with their 
friends, the other prisoners are allowed much too great 
facilities in this respect. 
allowed to visit them on two days in the week, and even 
more frequently, if they will but fee the jailer, 
laxity makes it an easy matter to introduce sharp-edged 
| instruments, &c.; and hence the deadly quarrels and 
ke |occasional murders, which serve to relieve the monotony 
’| of prison life. 


Their friends and relations are 


This 


The carcel de villa, the second of the metropolitan 


, $ ® i 7 . . . . 
apna Age one of “a er - onl § | prisons, stands in a better situation, and is more com- 
a |modiously laid out, than the one we have just described. 





* The law gives twenty-four hours as the extreme 


limit of this solitary confinement, after which the prisoner 
Four hundred prisoners might | must be interrogated, and allowed to communicate with 


Instances occur daily of poor creatures being 
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— 
In 1834, the number of prisoners it contained was about 
370, of which thirty were females. The rooms are much 
better ventilated, with the exception of those of the in- 
comunicados. The size of them, however, is too small 
for the number of prisoners who are shut up in each, 

None of them have less than seven or eight, and some 
have as many as fourteen inmates. As regards the ap- 
pearance and comforts of the prisoners, however, there is 
little to choose between the two prisons. Here, asin the 
other, the “cold ground” is their only bed; they are equally 
destitute of covering; their persons are covered and de- 
voured with filth and vermin ; and their whole condition 
exhibits only another proof of the degraded state in 
which human nature is capable of supporting animal 


It would be a tedious and disagreeable task to attempt 
any detailed description of the scenes of wretchedness 
and misery which are constantly to be seen within the 
prisons of the capital. T'welve cuartos (about three 
pence) is the daily allowance made by government for 
each prisoner; but even this paltry mite is not spent 
upon them, a portion of it being “cabbaged” by the 
jailers, who contrive to fatten themselves by the starva- 
tion of their captives. 

The great cause of the horrible state (such as we have 
described it) in which the Spanish prisoners are kept, is, 
no doubt, the want of respect and consideration with 
which the office of alcaide, or governor of a prison, is 
generally looked upon. The persons who are appointed 


existence. The effuvia that issues from this hotbed of] to it are generally taken from the dregs of the people, 


corruption, whenever the door is opened, are such as no 
one, having regard to personal security, would venture 
to come within reach of, even though provided with the 
strongest aromatics. Women are shut up in some of 
the small cells, in the most deplorable state of wretched- 
ness, covered with sores and ulcers. 
The patio, or general hall, is somewhat more salubri- 
ous than that of the carcel de corte, from being better 
tired, and the site of it not sodamp. But the occupants 
ire not, in other respects, better off than their companions 
in misfortune, confined in the other prisons. 
The infirmary of the city prison is better regulated, 
ind more worthy the name, than that of the Corte. The 
ick are carefully looked after, and some attention is paid 
to cleanliness, a merit of no small importance in such a 
place. 
An incomunicads, whatever be his offence, may, so 


oon as his ban is taken off, obtain a tolerable lodging 
for himself in the upper rooms, on payment of forty 


dollars. If he is not able to muster that sum, he must 
be contented to herd with the promiscuous crowd below. 
Crime, in this atmosphere, has nothing repulsive in it, 
however deep the die; but poverty, whether associated 
with crime or not, is, in a jailer’s eye, the unpardonable 
sin, which neither admits of nor receives mercy at his 
hands. 

The saladero, near the gate of Santa Barbara, was 
not originally intended for a prison, nor is it even now 
considered as a permanent place of confinement. The 
alcaide forms an honourable exception to the justice of, 
the previous remarks in this class, being distinguished 
for the kindness and humanity with which he treats the 
persons under his charge. 

A remarkable instance of the precipitation and care- 
lessness of the Spanish tribunals in certain cases, was 
exhibited in the case of a British subject, formerly a 
serjeant in the king's service, who was confined in this 
prison under a sentence which condemned him to two 
years’ hard labour. The particulars I have given in the 
note below.* 





* John Anderson, a native of Kilmarnock, in Scotland, 
a discharged serjeant, with a pension of 1s. 6d. a day, 
was living in Madrid at the time the royalist mutiny of 
the 27th October, 1834, broke out, but making prepara- 
tions for returning to his native country. Returning to 
his home that evening, he was met by a soldier of the 
guard, who, sword in hand, accused him of crying, Viva 
Don Carlos Quinto! Anderson denied the fact; the 
soldier persisted in his eharge; and, in the end, Ander- 
son was conveyed to the guard-house. From thence he 
was sent to prison, and, after three months’ detention, 
was brought before the court to hear a long string of ac- 
cusations and testimonies read to him in Spanish. He 
was asked if he admitted every thing there stated to be 
correct, and if he chose to sign his name at the bottom, 
or take his chance of another, more rigid investigation. 
Anxious for his speedy liberation, he agreed to sign his 
name, and was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 
The eaxpediento was sent to the consejo supremo, which, 
instead of confirming the sentence, actually extended his 
imprisonment to two years! Conscious of his innocence, 
and of the entire absence of all ground for his condem- 
nation, Anderson addressed a petition to Mr. Villiers, 
the British minister at Madrid, who made enquiries into 
the matter; and, having satisfied himself of the poor 
fellow’s innocence, interested himself in his favour with 


the Spanish government, and succeeded in procuring his| some stigma which he could not at all digest. 
Anderson complained very bitterly of two] this,” said he, naively, “ten times more than the prison 


liberation. 


and their conduct and manners are quite in harmony 
with their origin. They treat their prisoners entirely 
according to the dictates of their own caprice or ill-hu- 
mour ; they exercise their authority in the most despotic 
manner, and with scarcely a shadow of responsibility. 
Every species of disorder is winked at, and the miscon- 
duct of those who find favour in their eyes is overlooked, 
so long as it is likely to bring grist to their mill. A 
bribe they never refuse, come in what shape it may. 
This is their general character, not only in Madrid, but 
all over the country. . 


—<=>— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Beggars. 


Idiots and dogs are not looked upon in Turkey with 
more favour and indulgence than are beggars throughout 
Spain. ‘The filth and vermin that surround them, “ like 
unto the armour of the fretful porcupine,” serve as a 
warning to the Jieges, cautious of contagion, to avoid all 
personal contact with them. ‘The law is loud against 
their vagrancy ; but its ministers are blind as well as 
good-natured, and its provisions are never enforced. Be- 
sides, the extirpation of a nuisance so inherent in the 
character of the population would give a great deal of 
trouble, and require no small perseverance and activity, 
qualities sufficiently rare, and not very highly appreciated, 
on this side of the Pyrences. 

In the mean while, the members of this vagabond 
fraternity (expressively named pordioseros—for God’s 
sakers,) are completely organised, and ply their calling 
with laudable assiduity. They subdivide the capital 
into beats, or districts, and assign certain portions to each 
other, their right to which all are bound mutually to re- 
spect ; an attempt made by any one to intrude himself 
into a quarter already appropriated, would not only be 
warmly resented, but would expose the intruder to a 
vigorous and combinéd attack of iron-shod staffs and 
crutches, from arms which, on any other less pressing 
occasion, would appear, to the uninitiated, crippled and 
helpless. 

In the great thoroughfares, and during the hours of 
business, the numbers and clamours of these beggars are 
quite intolerable. - Young and old, stout men and in- 
valids, women and children, alternately waylay the pas- 
sengers, and resolutely maintain their share of the flag- 
way on both sides of the street. Alguaciles, celadores, 
alcaldes, even the corregidor himself, may pass: far 
from being terrified by these official apparitions, they 
never hesitate to beg from them the same as they do of 
others; as if they were anxious to give public testimony of 
their impartiality. 

The coup-d’eil in taking up a position is quite admir- 
able, and they ply their industry in such numbers that 
they are enabled to intercept every point of retreat. 
Those who are not blessed with heirs themselves, can 
borrow children by the day or week, and they make use 
of them either as mute and sleeping claimants on com- 
passion, or as lively videttes, to scour the neighbourhood, 
and fasten upon any cabdallero gifted with an alms-giving 
countenance. The little girls, especially, are very well 





of the worst description; and, second, of being nick- 
named the “ English Lord!” What meaning was at- 
tached to this appellation, by the givers of it, did not 
appear; to Anderson’s own apprehension, it conveyed 
“T felt 


tutured—now supplicating charity in a low plaintive 
tone—now appealing to your compassion with a playful, 
graceful air, according as their mother thinks it becomes 
their faces. 

Onc fittle boy, about seven years of age, who takes 
his stand in the Calle de Peligros every evening after 
dark, is gifted with the most persuasive tones I ever 
heard. His petition is short, but well composed, and his 
mode of delivery perfect. A stage veteran could not 
declaim a tale of misery better. 

Ingenuity and caprice are allowed their full scope in 
the costumes of this independent race; some of them 
are contented with the fig-leaf, and notliing more. Others 
expose a manly bust and curly head and beard to a burn- 
ing sun. Not a few pull their flash hats over their faces, 
and sit crouched and rolled up in their noisome rags, 
drawling out their demands on your pocket in the name 
of the most powerful ‘spirits of the celestial hierarchy, 
A fellow of Herculean propertions, who shams epileptic 
fits, to escape being balloted for the army, not only stuns 
the neighbourhood with his shouts for alms, but prepares 
his bed on the narrow flag-way. His arms are stretched 
out crosswise, to the complete interruption of the tho- 
roughfare, and serious inconvenience of passengers. 
Although the whole tribe of policememhave been obliged 
to turn the flank of, or make a spring over, this sturdy 
vagrant twenty times a day, and repeated complaints 
have been made of the nuisance, the fellow knows with 
whom he has to deal, and will maintain his ground in 
defiance of the public. 

The females generally establish themselves in a per- 
manent lodgment with their families, in some of the 
doorways, or under the arcades. ‘They carry their cook- 
ing apparatus about with them, make their soup, and 
talk with the neighbours as freely as if they had a right 
to be there. This, however, is not the worst. Women, 
suffering under the most disgusting and deplorable ma- 
ladies which @fflict human nature, are allowed to’ come 
here also, to parade the marks of their disease, and ob- 
tain the means of prolonging a wretched existence by 
the very horror which their appearance excites, A poor 
wretch of this description is tolerated under the Portales 
de la Calle Mayor, notwithstanding the stench arising 
from the rotten straw which serves her for a bed. Her 
appearance alone is a passport to any hospital. She has 
been an inmate of them more than once, but turned out 
as incurable. 

The blind form a distinct and rather numerous class 
of mendicants, a sort of masonic fraternity amid the 
powers of darkness. In general, this class appear to feel 
their misfortune less than those who succour their ne- 
cessities, being remarkable for their gaiety and social 
disposition. Blindness does not deprive them of the 
good graces of the fair sex; for they are generally mar- 
ried, and altogether lead a more tolerable existence than 
might be supposed. A certain number of them mono- 
polise the business of hawking of newspapers, procla- 
mations, and ballads, about the streets, and derive from 
it means of support the more comfortable, that all per- 
sons gifted with eyesight are excluded from it. These 
men do not deserve the compassion they at first excite, 
being most of them a set of worthless and abandoned 
knaves, which renders it a matter of congratulation that 
the loss of one sense, in some degree, qualifies their 
power of doing mischief. 

The quickness of hearing in the blind is well known. 
A man of this class, well known for his facility at im- 
provisation, was in the habit of attending public meet- 
ings, where he made himself conspicuous by his unerring 
recognition of many public characters by their step or 
voice. During the latter years of the late reign, and the 
ascendancy of ultra-royalist influence, he let slip no op- 
portunity of designating to the attention of the police 
every person who happened to come near him whom he 
recognised as having formerly belonged to the liberal 
party. The terror of oppression was so great at that 
period, that no one dared to punish or resent the conduct 
of this reptile. 

There are, however, many individuals among the 
crowd of blind’ objects worthy of ,all commiseration. 


privation that disables them from enjoying all that is 
great and glorious in the creation, they commit them- 
selves to the guidance of their faithful peodle, which 








circumstances,—first, of being confined with malefactors| itself. 
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Oh, sir, what a haggis this world is !” 





looks so wistfully at the passengers, that it is almost 


Bending under other infirmities, added to the cutting - 
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impossible for one to refuse answering its appeal with a 
cuarto. Others have not even this protection, but roam 
about the streets, trusting to the humanity of the crowd 
to prevent them from coming in contact with carriages 
and loaded gallegos at the crossings. A considerable 
number of these paupers have lost their sight in the 
army. Discharged from the service without any sort of 
provision, (there being no pension allotted for such as 
have met with this misfortune,) these men, unless they 
belong to families in comfortable eircumstances—a rare 
case—have no resources but begging to fly to for sub- 
sistence. 

A discharged soldier, usually to be found in the Calle 
San George, decently attired, with his discharge hanging 
from his breast in a tin case, makes a powerful but sim- 
ple appeal to the charity of the benevolent. “ Compa- 
descanse vuste des de un desgraciado joven! Perdi 
mi vista en el serbicio de su majestad: en lo mejor de 
mi vida me encuentro ciego y sinamparo ! Socorrerme, 
hermanos !” (Compassionate and unfortunate young 
man! Ihave lost my sightin the service of his majesty’: 
I am left blind and helpless in the flower of my age! 
Assist me, brothers!) One of the first cares of an en- 
lightened government, that of providing for the blind and 
maimed defenders of their country, still remains unat- 
tended to. How much longer is this most sacred debt 
to remain undischarged ? 

Every gradation of society has its distinguished cha- 
racters. The ciegos of Madrid are, in this respect, not 
behind the others. No inhabitant of Madrid can fail to 
have remarked the bronzed features, grisly pate, and sin- 
gular distortions of a tall blind beggar, who has made 
himself a fixture at the corner of the Calle de Alcala, 
as you turn into the Prado. This man is a perfect living 
calendar. The saints ought to be very grateful, and 
keep something in store for him elsewhere, in considera- 
tion of his felicitous memory, and the scrupulous par- 
ticularity with which he gives the saint, martyr, confessor, 
or virgin of the day, each his or her due honours, before 
he presumes to beg an alms. He scorns to beg in the 
same name two days running, following the proverb— 
“ Better worship the saints than God.” He never, by 
any chance, introduces the name of the latter. Another 
magnate usually takes his stand near the door of the 
church of San Luis whenever a sermon is to be preached, 
or a funeral is going on; at other times, he may be found 
at the post-office, close to the letter box, on post nights. 
He is gifted with the most sonorous metallic bass I ever 
heard ; its musical compass is quite extraordinary, more 
resembling the rich tones of a large bell than a human 
voice. His only invocation is the Holy Virgin del Car- 
men,.with a few unintelligible phrases tacked to the 
name, He is a lazy votary, too. Finding it rather tire- 
some to pronounce the full title—Por nuestra senora la 
Virgen santisima del Carmen, he contents himself with 
the abbreviation—WVoratisima del Carmen—Virgen 
Santisima del Carmen, to the great scandal of pious old 
ladies passing by. 


blind do exist; but whether it be from its frequency, or 
the apathy that seems a national characteristic on most 
subjects, blindness is scarcely regarded as a calamity. 
Institutions so highly prized in other countries would be 
quite thrown away in this. No blind man, whether 
news-hawker or mendicant, but would look upon his col- 
location with his brethren in an asylum as the greatest 
aggravation of his misfortune. 

The capital offers so many resources to beggars which 
are denied them in.the provinces, that it is not to be 
wondered at there should be such an influx of them from 
every corner of the Peninsula. Many orders have been 
issued, and measures in consequence taken, to correct 
the evil, by sending these intruders back to their native 
villages; but the manner in which they were executed 
was, as usual, partial and uncertain. The beggars hid 
themselves for a few days, and after the first heat of vi- 
gilance was over, gradually returned to their respective 
beats. 

The children are privileged pests; they besiege the 
principal shops in the Calle Montera, at the hours when 
they are most crowded with fashionables idling away the 
hours of noon, and willing to be amused with any thing, 
even the ribald sayings and gestures of these wretched 
beings. 

The mistaken charity of the monasteries foments this 
evil still more. Shoals of beggars of every age are to 
be seen waiting at the appointed hours for the distribu- 
tion of the sopa de pobres at the gates of these esta- 
blishments; or passing time before meals in helping to 
rid each other of their vermin; or mending or spreading 
out their rags in the sun. Another haunt of vagrants 
is established under the left wing of the Royal Museum, 
destroying the otherwise itaposing effect of that truly 
magnificent building, and exhibiting a disgusting display 
to the walkers in the Botanic Garden or the Prado. 
They avail themselves of the marble slabs and other or- 
naments lying about, to wash and dry their clothes in 
the sun, as already mentioned. The day is passed sleep- 
ing among the pillars, or stretched out on the grass. 
Judging by their numbers, and the frequency with which 
those of their vocation meet the eye in every direction, 
one might fancy one’s self amid the ruins of a deserted 
city, instead of being in the walks and pleasure-grounds 
of the capital of Spain. 

Night, which sends this vile horde to their lairs, sends 
forth more interesting and deserving objects of com- 
passion. Females of respectable families, reduced to in- 
digence, are fain to appeal for charity under favour of 
the darkness. Seating themselves on some corner-stone 
or low projecting window-seat, their heads covered with 
a veil, after the manner of the ancients, they wait in si- 
lence, trusting to the discriminating pity of passengers 
for assistance and relief. 

Were the claimants of this description on public cha- 
rity to be individually interrogated, it would be found 
that the causes of their misery could be traced, almost 
without an exception, to the oppression and arbitrary 


A little fellow, strongly marked with the small pox,|acts of the late government and its satellites. For a 
and no eye-balls, is invariably to be found braving the | time the life and property of every man was entirely at 


sun with his bare head on the ascent of San Geronimo, 
in summer, and passes the winter huddled in a corner of 
the palace Onate. He is remarkable for the vigour which 
he displays in defending himself, by means of a short 
thick stick, against the intrusion of passengers, dogs, and 
boys, particularly the latter. His hearing is so fine as 
to baffle all attempts made by mischievous boys at steal- 


the mercy of the vilest informers. 
— 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
The Retiro. 


The name of Buen Retiro, so soft and full of mean- 


ing his hat or pulling his mat from under him, unless 
when a treacherous advantage is taken of the noise of a 
If a painter were to plant 
himself close by at such times, he might satisfy himself, 
by the study of this man’s countenance, how energetic- 
ally the human face, even when divested of eyes, is 
capable of expressing every turbulent passion. —- 

An elderly object is generally to be found sitting at 
the corner of the Bajada San Martin, rasping and form- 
ing little crosses of elm wood, which he finishes and 
strings successively with wonderful rapidity upon a wire 
his left hand. His mode of begging is original ; 
he does not enter into any long-winded story, but keeps 
away—Hermanos ! padre, madre, 


carriage driving close by. 


ing, indicating retirement from the busy nothingness of 
the world, to the enjoyment of one’s self and solitude, 
was never so applicable to this once favourite seat of 
royalty as it is at the present moment. In former times, 
when a succession of monarchs lavished their treasures 
in the embellishment of this retreat, and in rendering it 
a focus of luxury and worldly delights, the Retiro might 
not only have afforded a more refreshing shade to the 
king of Spain and the Indies than any of his other 
palaces, but, at the same time, have stirred up ideas not 
often welcomed by princes, of the perishable nature of 
all human grandeur, and equal lot of humanity in the 
‘grave. - Never, since it existed, however, did it so well 
merit its distinctive appellation as now, in the hour of 


ninos, ciegos! (Brothers! father, mother, children,| its neglect and disarray. 


blind!)—so great an accumulation of misfortune pre- 
cluding all necessity of enlargement. 





The character and tastes of Ferdinand VI. led him to 


devote his leisure almost exclusively to the improvement 


Some minor establishments for the reception of the! and decoration of this residence. He remodeled the 
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old palace, and built a new one, according to the de- 
signs of an able architect. ‘This monarch was so much 
of a Sybarite as to cause a staircase, or, more properly 
speaking, a winding ascent, to be constructed with such 
an easy and gradual inclination as to enable his coach 
to draw up athis bed-side. It is said, that the easy mo- 
narch was fully alive to the advantages to be derived 
from this lazy invention; and that “many a time and 
oft,” a carriage, with glasses up and blinds down, was 
accustomed to roll upwards, and return empty; the 
contents of the said carriage affording matter of grave 
and serious discussion to the gossips of the day, both in 
court and city matters. Ferdinand had also imagined 
other ingenious contrivances, for letting himself in and 
out of his palace, when he wished to remain incog. 
The present monastery of San Geronimo had a door of 
communication with the royal residence, through which 
the king was wont to appear suddenly in the midst of 
the brotherhood, and surprise them at their meals, or in 
their studies. He was much attached to these monks, 
and gave them many substantial marks of his favour, in 
the shape of pictures, grants of land, and other liberali- 
ties. But Hieronymite monks of that day were persons 
of a very different class from the present occupants of 
the establishment. At that time, it was necessary for 
the aspirants to produce the same proofs of “ gentle 
birth” as were required for admission into the different 
orders of knighthood. In selecting the companions of 
his leisure, therefore, when he felt disposed to unbend 
from the high cares of state, it did honour to the king’s 
taste and judgment, that his preference fell upon men 
who were, by birth as well as education, fully worthy of 
the flattering distinction. But ever since the year 1808 
—which may be set down as the commencement of that 
social dissolution in Spain which has not vet reached its 
termination—this qualification has ceased to be required 
from those who wished to enter the order. The Hie- 
ronymites of the present date are, consequently, as cor- 
pulent, as greasy, and fat-necked, and full of bigoted ig- 
norance and prejudice, as the most plebeian cloister in 
the kingdom. 

A few of the elder members are still left, like relics of 
olden time, to give an idea of the former composition of 
the brotherhood. Of these, Fray Domingo deserves es- 
pecial notice, as a man of high breeding and a good 
scholar, with a memory well stored with interesting an- 
ecdotes touching the former fortunes and royal benefac- 
tors of his house, which he takes pleasure in relating. 
He sighs as bitterly over the fallen glory of the Retiro 
as if it was hisown. Many a cheerful evening have | 
passed -with him, talking over such matters, in the plea- 
sant and comfortable apartment which he occupied in the 
monastery. This worthy father had a great taste for 
pictures, and had indulged it in the formation of a very 
good collection of his own. Having had sagacity enough 
to foresee that things were not likely to prosper with 
“the cloth” as they had done, the old gentleman accepted 
the offer made to him by a noble friend, of apartments-in 
his palace, and removed his collection of pictures thither 
for greater security. This was not long previous to the 
disgraceful massacre of the priests on the 17th July, 
1834, since which time I have heard nothing of Fray 
Domingo. He had been expressing to me, shortly be- 
fore, the pain he felt at the apprehension of his being 
compelled to leave the house in which so many of his 
days had been spent, and even to abandon his native 
country. Neither of us, at that time, however, antici- 
pated the dreadful atrocities which happened so soon af- 
terwards to justify his worst fears. I trust, however, 
that his prudence and precaution have preserved the 
gray hairs of this worthy and venerable man from out- 
rage or insult. 


A taste for curious but useless nicknacks, seems to 
have been hereditary in the Spanish princes. King 
Ferdinand VI. seems to have rode this hobby very hard, 
if we are to credit the stories told of the extent to which 
he indulged it. The /etiro, at that time, had a popula- 
tion of its own: the residence of the court, the rivalry 
of the grandees, and the crowds of pretendientes of all 
ranks, united to animate the scene during the day; 
in the evening, when the garden gates were thrown open 
to the public, the rich dresses of the courtiers, the im- 
posing gravity of the court, the general halt and obei- 





sance as it passed and repassed, were in perfect keeping 
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with the place, and the character of the people.* Now, 
this is all “past and gone:” there is a palace, but it is 
in ruins. The inhabitants consist merely of the la- 
bourers who are employed, sometimes more, sometimes 
less numerous. ‘T'he court does, indeed, continue to 
drive through the alleys, but as if performing an act of 
compulsory duty, to be got through as rapidly as possible. 
Its regal appearance is entirely gone. The windows, 
created by royal caprice and magnificence, have disap- 
peared under the ruthless hand of Gallic occupation. 
The French engineers traced their lines and angles, 
raised bastions and sunk ditches, in the very heart of 
the ancient Retiro. The trees fell under the same axe, 
or contributed to feed the watch-fires of the conquerors 
and the conquered, fellow-labourers in the work of de- 
struction. Even the far-famed porcelain manufactory, 
the pride and boast of all true Madridians, and the 
envy of foreigners, was blown up, because it interfered 
with the range of the batteries erected to keep the city in 
proper order, Every Spaniard who numbers ten lustres, 
will tell you, with a sigh, “« Ah! yes, they destroyed the 
Retiro, and they did well, for it shamed the walks and 
There was only one 
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pleasure-grounds of their masters. 
Retiro in the world! and a vase from its china manu- 
factory was a fitting gift for a king.” 

‘The Spaniards are ever prone to exaggerate what they 
do, as well as what they possess. The belief that the 
destruction of the porcelain manufactory was the work 
of envy, not of military necessity, on the part of the 
English, is so generally diffused, that it would be utterly 
vain to think of convincing any Madridian of the ab- 
rurdity of the story. “No, Sehor—No! those * maldi- 
tos Ingleses’ saw, plainly enough, that we got the start 
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part, and the eye of the spectator is gratified by the 
striking and poetical contrast of the domes and spires of 
the metropolis, in a sort of fantastic tracery, glowing and 
refulgent in the warm beams of a setting sun, its ardour 
tempered by the “groups and alleys, fresh and green.” 
Here and there a solitary cypress rears its head far above 
its companions, with which it herds not; shaming, with 
its dark and gloomy foliage, the gay colours of its more 
flaunting neighbours. 

The estanque, or artificial lake, which was intended 
to ornament the centre of the Retiro, is the only well- 
preserved remnant of former days. Its formation cost 
immense sums, owing to the considerable elevation of 
its site over the surrounding country. It is, however, 
at best, a most helpless looking lake, and no one would 
even guess, from its present appearance, that it had ever 
borne on its waters kings and their courts, or been em- 
ployed as a stage for jousts and tournaments, and the- 
atrical representations. ‘Iwo hydraulic towers, built in 
the Egyptian style, with strange looking hieroglyphics, 
and snakes, and birds, and beasts painted on the plaster 
coat, which is now peeling off, continue to afford a 
scanty supply of water, by means of the unceasing ex- 
ertion of the mules and water wheels in the interior. 
This machinery, however, often fails of its effect during 
the great heats of summer, in consequence of which the 
fleets of ducks and geese are driven to very ciose quar- 
ters indeed, the water being then reduced to a mere pud- 
dle in the centre, while a most noisome stench exhales 
from the mud of the portions left dry and rotting in the 
sun.* 

Notwithstanding this meagre and unsightly appear- 
ance, the estangue has to boast of an aquatic temple, a| 





of them—that they never could produce any thing like 
what was made in the Retiro, so they blew up the fe 


bric.”’ ‘They entertain the same notions with respect to| 
their glass, cloth, iron, and almost every other branch of; 
trade which has been attempted to be introduced among | 
them. Apprehensions of their superior excellence, and 
the dangers of their rivalry in the European markets, 
are the true causes of the constant efforts made by 
France and England to foment the intestine broils of the | 
Peninsula. “ We have no faith in them;” is the gene-| 
ral cry. * Both one and the other have never brought 
us any thing but misfortunes.” ‘These assertions have 
been repeated so often, as to become articles of faith 








among all classes. ‘The last quadruple treaty is looked | 
upon by the shrewd people as only another engao, added 
to the rest. 

In its present state, the Retiro bears most resemblance 
to a park, once well trimmed, but since allowed to run 
wild. The trees, though comparatively young, are well 
disposed, and thickly planted, affording a grateful shade 
in the summer heats, when it would be vain to look for 
it elsewhere. Some taste has been shown in the selec- 
tion of the trees. The Judas tree, (as it is here vulgarly 
termed,) with its rich crimson blossoms, an infinite va- 
riety of graceful shrubs, the elegantly-formed acacia, 
and fruit trees of all kinds, are grouped and mingled 
with their more stately and vigorous brothers of the 
forest, in harmonious and picturesque confusion. ‘This 
view is seen to most advantage in the rich and glowing 
prospects of an opening summer; in which the efforts 
of human hands and the noble form of architecture are 
combined with the wanton exuberance of natural pro- 
ductions peculiar to so fair a climate. Turn to another 


* It will be long before the sentiment of profound re- 
spect towards the sovereign and his family will be ob- 
literated in Spain, let the progress of civilisation be 
ever so rapid. Every carriage and cavalier reins up on 
the approach of any of the royal equipages, both mas- 
ters and servants awaiting their passage with heads un- 
covered ; and this ceremony is repeated every time they 
pass. The pedestrians salute with cap in hand, Although 
it is no doubt very tiresome, and sometimes ludicrous, to 
see so many horses and carriages pulled up in succes- 
sion, and the persons in or on them uncovering and 
bowing, while the crowd on foot, or assembled in baleo- 
nies, join in the same marks of respect, T confess that, 
of the two, I prefer the excess of respect, such as we 
see it in Spain, to the excess of independence, as it is 
misnamed, which keep people’s hats nailed to their 
heads whenever “the monarch of the middle classes’’ 
takes his airing, as we see in regenerated France, 
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fantastic kiosk, surmounted by a flag-staff, on which to 
hoist the royal pennant on feast and gala days. Be- 
neath the arches are the moorings of the launches, 
which few have had the good fortune ever to see afloat. 
A lieutenant in the navy commands this important sta- 
tion, and inspects its arsenal; a company of mariners 
and the correspondiente’s boat’s-crew are also quartered 
here, although the latter are considered as forming part 
of the ships’ companies manning the Tagus fleet at 
Aranjuez. 

A small flotilla was constantly stationed off the Gar- 


hands upon the top, he would lean his chin upon both 
these supports, and there remain, sometimes for two 
hours together, in fixed contemplation of the ducks, 
without either moving a muscle ora limb. I could not 
help setting him down as a believer in the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, and fancying that, while to valgar eyes 
he appeared in a fit of moody abstraction, he might be 
holding communication with the prophet himself, or 
with some of his own relations in the shape of the liv. 
ing drakes floating befere him. 

As you go along the path that leads towards the an- 
cient palace, which was the residence of the Spanish 
kings before the time of Charles III, the circular fish- 
pond, de las campanillas (so called from the multitudes 
of bells suspended from its Chinese pagoda) comes in 
sight. Its only claim to notice arises from the gold and 
silver fish with which it is abundantly stocked, and 
which breed in great quantities, and the sad celebrity it 
has acquired as the favourite tomb of hidalgos, tired of 
their existence. Once regarded as a chef-d'euvre in this 
way, it now shares the fate of the other portions of the 
Retiro, and is gradually assuming the appearance of a 
deserted ruin. Immediately beyond are the old gardens 
of the palace, of small extent, laid out in the Dutch 
fashion, the parterres lined with box, and the trees and 
shrubs well cropped and trimmed into various shapes, 
in a manner highly creditable to the skill of the gar- 
dener. The circumscribed space occupied by this garden 
proves the moderation of the crowned heads of other 
times in such matters, while the old palace in front 
would not now be sufficient to lodge an infante. The 
late political changes have given a new importance to 
this royal residence, it having been selected as the theatre 
of the discussions of the proceres, (the Spanish house 
of lords,) a metamorphosis affording another praof, if 
any were wanted, of the mutability and vicissitudes of 
all human things, converting the cradle of the most de- 
spotic line of princes in Europe into the forum where, 
henceforth, the cause of liberty and national independ- 
ence is to be advocated. 

The great square of buildings attached to the royal 
residence, was in the most deplorable state of dilapida- 
tion, a mere mass of useless houses, until the present 
queen governess, with her usual benevolence, ordered 








den del Principe, in the T'agus, for no other purpose 
than that of amusing the royal family with its manceu- 
vres, and the exchange of an occasional cannomade with 
the baby battery on the bank. It cost a considerable 
sum to keep up, but is now in a great measure abandoned. 
The sailors, however, are still on the station, and have a 
very comfortable sinecure of it, as well as the worthy 
officer who commands her majesty’s naval forces in this 
part of her realms, 

The lake, however, should not be too severely criti- 
cised. Besides the advantage of looking deep and orna- 
mental, when not too closely examined, it is the source 
of no small enjoyment to crowds of worthy citizens and 
their families, who stroll up here to catch a mouthful of 
pure air, and while away an hour or two, enticing the 
numerous flocks of ducks and geese to the iron balus- 
trades, by throwing crumbs of bread into the water, to 
have the pleasure of seeing them fight for the possession 
of them. -An Englishman might almost fancy himself 
transported for the moment to the end of the Serpentine 
in Hyde Park, on a Sunday, so similar is the scene in 
all respects to what passes there. 

There must be something very interesting in the study 
of the manners and habits of animals. I perfectly re- 
collect a sedate Moor who was in the habit of coming 
here every day, when the weather permitted, apparently 
for no other purpose. After properly steadying his gold 
headed cane upon the stone parapet, and doubling his 





* Besides the amusement of skating which this pond 
enables amateurs to enjoy once in every two or three 
years, it supplies the palace with ice, an article of great 
scarcity in Madrid, although the inhabitants have the 
sight of snow upon the mountains for six months in the 
year. A frost strong enough to beara man’s weight 
upon the ice is quite an event, producing the greatest 
sensation. ‘The whole population turn out, and ihe 
sides of the estangue are lined with spectators, admiring 
the evolutions and enjoying the occasional falls of the 
skaters, who are few in number, and almost exclusively 


them to be converted into charity schools of various de- 
scriptions, for poor children of both sexes. A consider- 
able portion of one wing is occupied by the Artillery 
Museum, an establishment containing a number of 
curious objects—among others, remarkably well executed 
models, in relief, of Madrid ; of the new palace, as ori- 
ginally planned; of the Escurial, &c. &c., and well 
meriting the site it-has obtained. 

The late king spent large sums of money on the Re- 
tiro, with the same want of judgment that characterised 
his other enterprises, and attended with no_ other 
benefit than that of enriching the projectors, through 
whose hands the money passed. The royal menagerie 
swallowed a considerable portion of this expenditure, 
for which there is nothing tu show but a long and taste- 
less line of one-storied brick pavilions, which fatigues 
the sight, and, by its ignoble appearance, sadly disfigures 
the buildings in its vicinity. ‘The interior distribution 
of the cells of the animals, so far as relates to their secu- 
rity and comfort, is judicious enough. ‘The collection 
is small, and little diversified ; some lions, a tiger, and 
an elephant, form the principal attractions, to which we 
may add a mandril, or painted. ape, whose gambols sup- 
ply a fund of amusement to the crowds of idlers and 
gapers that resort thither every Sunday. 

Had more taste and greater probity presided over the 
regencration of the Retiro, there is me doubt that the 
capabilities of the ground were such as to afford ample 
scope to the talents of an intelligent artist. Nothing 
like effect has been studied ; few plantations have been 
made. ‘The great focus of talent was no doubt concen- 
trated on the formation and appropriate establishment of 
the Reservado, the private gardens of his majesty, 
which are separated by a high and jealous wall from 
those allotted to the public recreation. ‘The very height 
of this wall, and the clean well-painted doors and gates 
which here and there break its uniformity, excite the 
strongest desire to see what is behind. A fanciful little 
building, having the appearance of two pepper-boxes, 
with an archway between them, perched on the summit 
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of an eminence, is the only object which can be diseo- 
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yered above the enclosure. Difficulties, not ineurmount- 
able to the possessor of a silver key, unless when the 
royal family happen to be in Madrid, present themselves 
at the entrance ; but these only seem to give a sharper 
edze to expectation, and to increase the longing to feast 
upon the fruits, to smell the flowers, and tread the walks 
honoured by the presence of royalty every day in the 
week. 

When at length the tantalising door turns upon its 
hinges, you discover well-graveled walks, kept in the 
finest order, lined with curious shrubs and exotics, and 
leading up to the aviary, a suit of four pretty little 
rooms on the second story, with the floors nicely sanded 
and critically clean, and provided with various coloured 
breeding cages attached to them all, which are painted 
in the cottage style. The number of birds was small at 
the time I was there, and all of them of the Canary 
species, although, as usual in such cases, the keeper as- 
sured me that he had seen twenty different species of 
rare birds breeding in this proud asylum, and as happy 
as wirebound birds can be; enjoying, moreover, the dis- 
tinction of a richly gilt trellis, becoming such high-bred 
captives. After wishing them a speedy deliverance from 
so much attention, I was conducted to two little slops of 
water, surrounded by rustic railing, in which three or 
four unhappy swans were trying to paddle out their ex- 
istence. In vain did they spread their proud wings, and 
launch forth into the water; two strokes brought them 
to the end of their voyage; to enjoy any thing like 
swimming, they must be taught to move backwards and 
forwards in a straight line, like a spinning jenny. It is 
lamentable to see these graceful and majestic birds cooped 
up in such nooks and corners, while multitudes of igno- 
ble ducks and cackling geese are parading on the large 
estanque, stunning the spectators with their noise. The 
glass conservatories have an air of meanness, of which 
an English private gentleman of moderate fortune would 
be ashamed ; the plants they contain are in character 
with the exterior. A defect, which immediately strikes 
an English observer, is the extreme nakedness of appear- 
ance which prevails in the private gardens. They have 
none of that mysterious shade about them so prized 
home ; there are no sequestered groves or secret bowers, 
whither might hie a pensive maiden, or where a wound- 
ed spirit might give vent to its workings. There are too 


habits were of a kind that showed this capability of ap- 
preciating the fine arts as heightenings of social enjoy- 
ment. 

The next halt is on the top of the artificial mound, 
crowned by the pepper-box structure already mentioned 
as good naturedly showing itself above the jealous walls, 
as if to inspire the visiter with a desire to see what was 
within. 
level of the garden, and it is supported by a brick vault, 
in the form of a bee-hive. 
scraped together on the outside, to allow a few shrubs to} 
linger on its side, and escort the corkscrew path to the 
top. The furniture and interior arrangements of this 
whimsical little building are very simple and homely. 
The fine view of Madrid, and the distant chain of the 
Somosierra and Guadarrama mountains which one ob- 
tains from it, amply repays the labour of the ascent, and | 
justifies the title of Belvedere, applied to the building. | 

On descending from the Belvedere, you are intro- | 
duced to a grotesque pavilion, built on artificial rocks, 
in the midst of a very narrow oblong pond, in shape | 
somewhat resembling certain cranberry tarts, still re- 
membered with pleasure and a watery mouth, as they 
passed from the old woman’s basket to schoolboy hands. 
Small as it is, however, there is a flight of steps, with | 
iron railings, leading down to it. There are mooring 
places, boats, and all the paraphernalia of aquatic ex- 
cursion in this lake of Lilliput, where a middling-sized 
friar’s hat would require to be nicely steered, in order to| 
make a tack. ‘The whole is appropriately denominated | g 
La Casu del Baio (the bathing-house.) 
The celebrated equestrian statue of Philip the Fourth, | 
by Pedro Tacca, after a painting by Velasquez, is next 
shown. The attitude of the horse, though somewhat 
clumsy and hampered in the hind quarters, is wonder- 
fully well managed, considering the extreme difficulty of| 
making the hind feet of the animal sustain so great a 
weight as 18,000 pounds. Philip is well in his saddle, 
and wields his truncheon with a noble air. The light- 
ness of his scarf, floating in the wind, is particularly 
remarkable. The value of this colossal bronze statue is 
calculated at 40,000 hard dollars. The site which it| 
occupies at present is singularly inappropriate: a much} 
fitter one would be found either in the centre of the} 





many walks for the size of the gardens; more than a 
third of the whole space being occupied in this 
the entire sacrifice of good effect. The main walk con- 
ducts you to a sort of rustic temple, half Chinese, half 
Swiss, in its design, with a light and spacious port’ co) 
in front. The visiter is not at all prepared, bv the sim- 


Plaza Mayor, or in the square in front of the palace, | 


an illiberal idea of the monarch, 
his private gratification, historic monuments, intended 
‘for the recreation and inspection of the public. 

Not far from this stands the Cabana, or Chosa del} 


in thus removing, for 





The height of this is about forty feet above the | 


Sufficient mould has been in the Reservado. 
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jects particularly happy ; although neither his tastes nor| 


The impression le ft on the mind, afte ra minute in- 
| spection of the various positions of the Reservado, is 
jone of disappointment not unmixed with surprise, that, 
| with such means at command, so little should have been 
produced of a nature to remind the beholder of his being 
within the penetralia of a royal residence. 

The cost of admission to the Reservado, in gratuities 
to the attendant guides, may amount, if you go alone, 
to a dollar, or a dollar and a half; if in a party, much 
The Madridians are very proud of the gimeracks 
It is exceedingly amusing to hear 
them indulging in their panegyrics of this sort. In 
their estimation, the gardens of Armida would appear 
peor and naked, if put in ¢omparison with those of the 
Retiro. “Ay! Sg 
(“Oh! what precious, what divine things are in it !’’) 
are the exclamations ever in their mouths. 

In taking leave of the Retiro, it would be unjust to 
pass over, without mention, a nobler and more tasteful 
structure which crowns its most elevated point,—I mean 
| the observatory, which owes its existence to the enlight- 
ened munificence of Charles the Third. This building 
still presents its Dorie portico, and columnar cupola, to 
| the vast and treeless plains spread out beneath, and ap- 
pears to great advantage when viewed from the groves 
and walks of the Botanic Garden and Atocha. The 
occupation of the Retiro, by the French and English 
troops during the late war, nearly destroyed this esta- 
| blishment, which no longer serves for its original desti- 
nation. The inside of the building was completely 
gutted, and the valuable collection of instruments which 


less. 


que cosas tan divinas, tan preciosas : 


}it contained was removed to a room of the general hos- 


pital, where they now lie forgotten, and standing fully 


}as much in need of repair as any of the other inmates 


of that establishment. The keeper’s family, half a dozen 
dogs, and a numerous progeny of asses, are all that re- 
main to give a scientific character to the place. 

One of the distinguishing features of the late reign, 
was the care with which any helping hand to the cause 
of science or useful knowledge was withheld. Millions 


|of reals have been lavished, in the most puerile way, on 


whims and caprices in this same #etiro, when a very 
inconsiderable part of the money would have sufficed 
to restore to utility and its pristine beauty this elegant 
monument of better days. It is very probable that this 
century will pass away before any government will think 


. eS | - . . - ‘o . - 
way, to/and not shut up in a narrow walk, as at present, giving} of disturbing the peaceful life and good grazing of the 


animals above alluded ta. Not a few patriots maintain 


}that it was in consequence of a jealous hint from the 


royal observatory at Greenwich, that the English engi- 
neers destroyed an establishment eclipsing the “ insular 


ple exterior of this building, for the scene which the | ?odre, (the poor man’s cottage,) a humble construction, | renown.” 


undrawing of a silk curtain developes to his wondering | 
eyes. The whole interior is fitted up in the most gor- | 
geous stvle of Eastern luxury; sofas, and ottomans, and 
divans, and couches, and Persian carpets, and silk cur- 
tains, and draperies, appear to have given each other 
rendezvous in the perfumed chambers, covered by so 
simple a roof; to which they have agreed to give the 
name of Persian Cottage. ‘The kiosk, or pagoda, forms | 
the principal room, which is of circular form, splendidly 
decorated, and supported at equal distances by black 
fluted columns, festooned with flowers, and surmounted 
by elephant heads. All the secondary ornaments are in 
perfect oriental keeping. Portraits of Persian kings and 
magi decorate the intervals between the columns and 
the spangled silk awning over head. An elevated plat- 
form runs round the kiosk, furnished with divans, placed | 
along the walls. A highly-wrought bronze balustrade 
surrounds the cicular temple, formed by the columns. 
Here stools, and cushions, and lounges, of the most in- 
viting description, are scattered about for the ease of the 
infantes and infantas, when in a lazy mood. A curiously 
incrusted table occupies the centre, on which to rest the 
golden vase of refreshing sherbet, the filigree-cased cups 
of fragrant coffee, or, (if the koran is to be slighted in 
so orthodox a temple,) to receive the flask of infidel 
champagne, and bear the savoury burthen of a Perigord 
paté. A soft mysterious light struggles through gauze 
and blushing silks from above. Two rooms, of much 
smaller dimensions, beautifully encircled with coloured 
glass, in imitation of precious stones, complete the en- 
semble of this fairy structure. 

This was the late king’s favourite place of resort, 


|spoons, and trenchers. 





whenever he was in the mind of making any of his sub- 


built with precisely the same materials, and externally 
not superior to the usual abodes of the poor in more| 
congenial situations. The kitchen is in perfect keeping | 
with the outward appearance: its shelves are lined with | 
the numerous family of pucheros, stew- pans, wooden } 
A huge flitch of bacon, and| 
some strings of sausages, suspended from the roof, de-| i 
light the eye and tranquillise the appetite. ‘The furni-| 
ture is quite of a piece with the rest. This cottage has 
its inmates, too. We found the mistress of the house! 
sitting near the fireplace, busy at her wheel, with an in- 
fant reposing in its cradle at her feet. Our cicerone 
seemed to take great delight in surprising this hostess, 
eclipsing himself very cunningly behind a screen, in| 
order to pull a spring, which caused her to stand up, 
make a dipping curtsey, rock the cradle with her foot, 
sit down again, and take to spinning with renewed 
vigour, Our guide vented some audible murmurs about 
the barbaridad of estrangeros, when he saw by our| 
faces that this child’s play rather excited our risibility | 
than the surprise he had anticipated. ‘The man of the| 
house was unwell in another room, 
to jump up in his bed, despite his aches, and receive his| 
visiters with his night-cap in his hand. | 

In complete contrast with the ground floor, one is 
surprised to find two rooms up stairs fitted up in a style | 
of neatness, or rather elegance, in which no vestige of 
poverty can be recognised. These are said to have been 
used by his late majesty, at the scene of some of his 
gallantries. ‘This cottage was one of his fancies, and 


} 
} 


must have cost him large sums of money, like many 
other gewgaws, which reflect as little credit on the roy al| 
taste as this does. 


i 
He, too, was made! ¢ 


'over thee, meant both for good and evil! 


| 
ground ; 


There is a broken column lying near the extreme 
It is 
a favourite place of resort to meditative observers, from 
its retired situation, and the wild and boundless prospect 
| which it commands over the plains of New Castile and 
la Mancha. The extent of country seen from this spot 
is so great, as to give one more the idea of the “ world 
than of anv scene on dry land. The illu- 


point of the hill on which the observatory stands. 


of waters” 


j}sion is kept up by the uneven character of the soil, 


which presents long rising swells of ground, resembling 


| the far-drawn waves of the Atlantic, curling to a point, 
}and glancing downwards in a gentle slope; and is ren- 


dered doubly strong when the wind is high, and heavy, 


murky clouds are chased by it along the horizon in dim 


procession. The steepled churches of Ghetafé and Le- 


| wanés are the only objects that interrupt the long dead 


lines, appearing like unmasted or wrecked vessels in 


| that lonely waste. 


A scene like this is well suited to the engendering 
dark and gloomy reveries in the brain of who 
occasionally indulge his melancholy by the 


contemplation of the vast unpeopled plain, and the agi- 


a recluse, 


strolls to 


tated capital lying stretched out at his feet. 

Singular city! From the period when the holy office 
l obliged kings, and princes, and grandees, to witness its 
wholesale butcheries, to that when a fanatic multitude 
cheered on the murderers of Riego as they were leading 
him to the thou hast seen revolutions sweep 
The stranger's 
foot hath trampled, foreign force hath bound thee to the 
and yet, like the ship on the sea, they have 
left not a trace behind, either of their manners, their 
customs, or their doctrines! ‘Thou hatest the foreigner 


gallows, 
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from pride and from memory ; if he saved, he also de- 
stroved; if he lent a healing hand, the mark of the 
cautery is still upon thee! If thou hast wantonly squan- 
dered and misspent the treasures of another hemisphere, 
the strancer hath also been there to profit by thy folly. 
When, instead of repenting thee of thy sins, and re- 
solving to amend thy ways, thou only soughtest to hide 
) thyself and others, it was again the 


thy failings fron 


stranger’s hand that snatched away the veil; it was his| 


voice that said, “See! ‘tis thyself who hath done it!”’ 

The Spanish recollections of foreign interference, in 
the various epochs of their history, cannot be grateful 
ones, terminating, as they always did, to their prejudice, 
as was to be expected, Strange to say, however, they 
are always repeating the error whose consequences they 
affect so much to deplore. For what is it that we see 
at present? Finding the task of putting their own 
house in order to be somewhat troublesome and difficult, 
these same “patriots” get into a passion with those 
same strangers, and cry out, “If these people are our 
friends and allies, why don’t they interfere, and assist 
us in setting matters right? What is the meaning of 
this forbearance?” Were active interference to take 
place, the dispensers of this awkward favour may rely 
on being loaded with curses both loud and deep. 
matters are so far settled that they can dispense with the 
assistance for which they called so loudly, they will turn 
round upon their friends, and manifest their gratitude in 
nearly the same language as they used when speaking 
of the co-operation of the British army during the late 
war:—* The rogues! they have robbed us of the little 
we had left!—they have only prevented us from making 
been for 


arrangements ourselves !—had it not 


them, thines would have been settled long since !” 


among 


et 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Hections of the year 1834—The cholera—Th 
hit from Madrid 


Memorable ree 
massacres of July—Flh 


Previous to tl 


Spanish capital, the nature of this dreaded and anoma-|to say. 
lous scourge of nations, and the question as to its con-| determined on being gay, bon gré mal gré. 
tagious or non contagious qualities, formed the subject! masked balls were even got up at Santa Catalina, to 
of warm and frequent discussions among all classes of| which, it is true, nobody went; but still the bills posted 


society, and especially among the “old cronies,” who 
racked their brains, and strained their lungs, in finding 


and stating arguments in support of the views which| of estudientes (students) were to be seen congregated 


each had taken upon this all-engrossing subject. 


Men are never so eloquent as on whatever menaces| forth jotas composed on the spur of the moment, now 
Certain} in praise of the jet-black locks and rosy cheeks of the 
rtulia in Madrid broached its | doncella who was listening to their music from the bal- 
‘The ladies, both young |cony—sometimes a political thrust at the Carlists—at 


their lives, their property, or their affections. 
it is, that almost every ¢ 
peculiar theory for the occasion. 
and old, married and single, were busy in refurbishing 
their historical recollections, or setting their husbands, 
nobios, or cortejos, to the work of searching the royal 


library, and ascertaining what Master Rerez, Minez de| succulent topic were of a depth and fulness, and chanted 


Castro, Father Quintana, and other ancient oracles, had 
thought and said of the peculiar salubrity of the air of 
Madrid. This done, and the result satisfactory, who 
was afraid ? 

«Pray, is it not well known, Delorcitas, that every 
animal, dog, cat, or man, coming by a violent death, and 
cast into the streets, not only does not smell nasty, or 
breed worms, (I shake to think of them!) but parches 
and dries up pleasantly, and retains so healthy and 
lively a look, as to save the necessity of embalming, 
which is so extravagantly dear in other countries? 
Surely this is enough to tranquillise every reasonable 
person, and make us truly thankful to Providence and 
our blessed patron, San Isidro. As for me, my dear, I 
fee] quite comfortable on the subject, and don’t care tres 
bledos (three straws) about the cholera, especially since 
Dr. Bonibo has promised to attend me ten times a day, 
The doctor is a most polite and well-bred 
muchacho, and has, moreover, studied in France. He 
is not one that frightens you with a long face and omi- 
nous shake of the head, like the old scratch-wigs of our 
acquaintance. He smells so sweet, too,—always some 
nice perfume about him; and I have got him to promise 
to get‘me some of the same from Paris. In fact, chicas, 
do as you like; as for me, I never was in better spirits 
in my life, and snap my fingers at the cholera!” 

If the higher classes expressed themselves generally 
in this way, the same opinions were re-echoed by the 
middling and inferior ranks of society. Like the garri- 


if necessary. 


When} 


he appearance of the cholera in the | gauntlet flung down to the cholera, it would be difficult 





| 
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son of a fortress, protected by supposed impregnable 
ramparts, the Madridians looked abroad from their 
walls, confident in their strength and pride. Books of 
geography and physical observations were sedulously 
consulted; all of them agreed in saying that Madrid 
was the most elevated capital in Europe; ergo, the air 
of the place was antipestiferous. Madrid was the ark 
| destined to ride triumphantly over the waters of desola- 
tion. Reports ever and anon would come up from the 
south, of the ravages the disease had made at Seville 
and other places in Andalusia. They scarcely excited 
aremark. ‘They were at once set down as a result of 
the climate. Like the distant rumbling in the atmo- 
sphere during the heat of a summer’s day, the news 
was heard, but passed away unheeded. Mora, a consi- 
derable village four leagues from Toledo, was at length 
attacked. Vallecas, a hamlet, almost at the very gates 
of the capital, yielded to the scourge ; still the very idea 
of alarm was ridiculed—the confidence in the “ Ogres” 
of Madrid continued undiminished ; nobody thought of 
stirring. The court was at Caramouchel; the queen 
badly lodged, but braving every inconvenience to encou- 
rage her people. Whatever might happen, it was an- 
nounced that the court would remain. This resolution 
gave universal sutisfaction, and served to increase the 
\confidence in the protecting properties of the atmo- 
sphere.* 

Carriages rattled about the streets, the bonnets, and 
hats, and plumes, and mantillas, nodding out of them at 
jone another as pleasantly as ever. The Prado was 
| courted like a young bride, in spite of the dust and heat. 
| Never were the cold water establishments at both ends 
more flourishing in their affairs, nor illuminated to so 
late an hour. The nocturnal visitants who are accus- 
tomed to resort thither when more polished promenaders 
are dozing at the theatre, or complimenting each other in 
a confidential tertulia, were never so numerous, whether 
it were to enjoy the soft effusions—offspring of the mys- 
terious hour—* while yet they may,” or as another 








In short, every thing and every body seemed 
Attempts at 


up at the corners of the streets looked carnival-like and 
merry. ‘There was music abroad in the streets; groups 


together, with their guitar, violin, and triangle, trolling 


others, the substance and glories of a legitimate puchero, 
or orthodox flesh-pot, formed the theme of their song. I 
may mention, in passing, that the choruses on this last 


with an expression of interior longings and conviction, 
well borne out by the spare persons and thin fazes of the 
performers, and infinitely surpassing, in ensemble and 
execution, the lays poured forth at the feet of beauty. 
The savoyards, with their inseparable companions, the 
dogs and monkeys, appeared almost simultaneously in 
the most crowded quarters of the town, as if there had 
been a general rendezvous of them from all the provinces 
of Spain. Every street had its corrillo of idlers and 
amusement. The carriages of the different ministers 
passing frequently during the day, as business called 
them, to and from Caramouchel, augmented the security 
of the crowd: confirming the proximity of the court, 
and the magnanimous resolution of the queen to brave 
fate in the midst of her faithful subjects. 

Such was the state of matters in “heroic Madrid,” 





* The way in which the sudden change of resolution 
in the court was managed is somewhat remarkable. 
The diplomatic corps themselves were taken in. ‘They 
had received the usual invitation to spend the temporada 
at La Granja, and had accordingly made preparations 
for departure. The court set off at four in the morn- 
ing; at noon the same day an order appeared from the 
home office that no passport for St. Ildefonso should be 
delivered to any body, however elevated in rank or dig- 
nity. A quarantine was established at the Escurial. 
An ambassador, and even a brother-in-law of the queen, 


when, one morning, Dofia Tomasa, my landlady, entered 
my room with the usual icijara of chocolate much 
earlier than was her wont, and with a face of singular 
perturbation—* Ay! Don E »” exclaimed she, “ we 
are lost !—the court is gone to La Granja! The cholera 
is here—here in Madrid! Several have already died !~ 
Lord help us! I am not afraid—Bendita sea San José 
yla Virgen? But, to be frank, both Ramonita and | 
felt something very queer all last night! Vaya! vaya! 
estamos frecos ! Well, well, we can’t help it!” 

This astounding piece of intelligence took me some- 
what aback, and, for some time, I felt inclined to ques- 
tion the correctness of my informant. But she soon 
silenced my doubts by summoning a veteran alguacil, 
who lived on the ground-floor, to confirm the truth of it, 
Don Manuel was both bible and gospel to Donia Tomasa, 
He had brandished the vara (white wand of office) for 
full thirty years—knew every one of the ins and outs of 
Madrid—received eighteen reals a day, besides perqui- 
sites. ‘There was no appeal from so high an authority. 
The corregidor had sent for him ; the alcalde del Barrio 
had counselled him on the measures to be taken. The 
court was gone !—*“ Vaya, con Dios !” (let it go, with 
God !) said the algwacil, in a tone singularlarly expres. 
sive of his wish that it might go in an opposite direction, 
I consoled my patrona, and listened to Don Manuel’s 
forebodings with due respect and attention. ‘ Houses 
will be cheap soon,” sighed the worthy functionary ; 
“ mine will be very soon indeed at any body’s service, 
I have been subject to the colic all my life; I doat on 
pimientos, and prefer a pepino to a pavo. Pray tell me 
what hope have I of escaping. Norunning away either! 
—why am I not a goatherd on the Sierra Morena ?” 
“Hold your tongue, Manuel, for God’s sake,” sobbed 
Dona Tomasa, “ or I shall lose my senses.” “If you 
mean to preserve them,” replied the a/guacil, “ keep your 
house, for there are doings in the street which may well 
shake the nerves of stouter people. Half Madrid will 
be at the other side of the Guadarrama before night !” 

The tempting picture held out by the last words of 
the catchpole—tempting, I mean, to any one so greedy 
after novel sensations as myself—induced me to sally 
forth immediately, and judge, with my own eyes, of the 
state of things. My shortest road was through the 
Calle Alcala. I was astonished, on crossing it, to find 
no trace of the long line of caleches, (coaches,) cale- 
sins, and tartanas, which I had hitherto regarded as 
fixtures belonging to that particular spot or street. A 
great concourse at a bull-fight, or a review, in the neigh- 
bourhood, had hitherto been the only events capable of 
setting in motion even a part of this immense chain of 
motley conveyances. The cholera proved a better friend 
to the caleseros than all of these; its first breath spirit- 
ed away the whole of them in different directions, leaving 
a dismal blank in the street: for one was so“accustomed 
to see them lounging, and quarreling, and sleeping in 
the shade of their vehicles, that the place appeared as 
comfortless and naked without them as a large room 
stripped of its chairs and tables. 

The streets presented a singular aspect: here and 
there lots of people were talking and gesticulating vehe- 
mently in the shade of a vestibule ; others were passing 
rapidly on, some with handkerchiefs to their mcuths, by 
way of precaution. Straw and hay were scattered about 
before the doorway of many houses, symptoms of pack- 
ing and departure ; all sorts of vehicles, from the family 
coach down to the humble two-wheeled ox-cart, were to 
be seen waiting for their burthens in every direction. 
There was no getting up stairs for the crowd of servants, 
masters, and mistresses, thronging them on various 
errands—trunks were lying in the entrances and on the 
pavement, too bulky to be taken, and left to the care of 
any acquaintance or menial. I observed one corpulent 
gentleman in particular, who had secured a calesin for 
himself, It was crammed with luggage before and be- 
hind ; but one large trunk still remained on the pave- 
ment, whose contents must have been valuable, judging 
from the owner’s earnest attempts to persuade the apa- 
thetic and incredulous calesero that it was as “ light as 
a feather,” “ might go on the top,” &c. Just at that 
moment, a friend of the departing traveller passed by, 
and whispered something in his ear. The result was, a 
nimbler spring into the carriage than could have been 
looked for from his bulk, and a shout of “Anda /” to 








there underwent its law. 


the calesero. “Yel baule 2” (And the trunk ?) said 
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his gallego in waiting. “ The trunk !—take care of it,| sand difficulties, to Leon, or some such remote spot; 
and God will reward you !” answered the fat man. ‘The| while others returned to Madrid, despairing to better 
calesin set off at a sharp trot, and disappeared in a, themselves, and ashamed of the panic which had caused 
twinkling. | their flight. 

It was distressing, and at the same time ridiculeus, to} During the next two days, the appearance of several 
see the carriages full of men, women, and children, | propios (private couriers) arriving in Madrid excited 
crushed in together—some before, some behind ; trunks | some surprise, and set the guidnuncs of the place guess- 
and bandboxes hastily packed, some not even shut, dis- | ing their business, which was, at first, supposed to in- 
playing the fag-ends of their contents; caps and bonnets} volve some dreadful consequences to the state. The 


tied and pinned to the windows, dangling to and fro with! mystery, however, was soon cleared. These messengers | 


the motion of the carriage. ‘The passengers in the gale-|had been despatched by the luckless emigrants to their 
ras were not much better off. Obliged to stow them-/friends or connections whom they had in town, for the 
selves on the top of the luggage, which nearly reached | purpose of obtaining a supply of meat, fowls, garbanzos, 
the awning overhead, the men were too happy to secure | chorisos, &c. &c., trifles which they had forgotten, and 


their admission by taking off their hats, and crouching 
themselves into a ball;—the females diminished their 
bulk by divesting themselves of their combs, and caps, 
and bonnets—any sacrifice for a “ fit.” When they set 
off they formed as unenviable a collection of human 
flesh as one can conceive. 

The prices paid for these conveyances were exactly 
proportioned to the terror of the fugitives. Seventy-five 
dollars (£15) were paid for the hire of a most uncomfort- 
able gig, with one horse, (with a covering which left the 
traveller exposed to both sun and rain,) as far as Valla- 
dolid, a distance of thirty-four leagues (102 miles.) 
Four and five hundred dollars (£80 to £100) were de- 
manded and paid for a coach to the same place. During 
one day, the caleseros gained sufficient to keep them in 
idleness for the rest of the year. In the general absence 
of his comrades, I could not but remark one calesero, a 
swarthy, middle-aged man, parading a caleche with two 
mules, at a slow pace, along the streets, while people 
were hailing him on all sides. Sometimes he would stop, 
as if to hear propositions, but generally he contented 
himself with turning his head towards his would-be cus- 
tomers with a supercilious air. Determined to unravel 
the enigma of this man’s conduct, I followed him, and 
was soon satisfied. An elderly gentleman, who had just 
turned the corner at a round pace, evidently in anxious 
search of a desired object, no sooner clapped his eyes on 
the calesero and his equipage than he rushed towards 
him. Ho, are you unhired !” “ Si, senor!” « Fol- 
low me, then!” “ Segun y conforme, (that will depend 
on circumstances.) Where do you wish to go to?” 
“To Segovia.” “The cordon will be placed—you are 
too late,” said the phlegmatic driver. “ Diantre ! what 
is that to you? Name your price.” “ Cavallero! 
these mules are excellent—the carriage the best on the 
stand. José Gonsalez is well known for his probity.” 
“ Your price !—your price!” (Ln que es el precio !) 
“ As to the hire, senor, I don’t wish to take advantage. 
I have been already hired twice. The first family took 
sick, and could not go, and gave me two ounces for the 
disappointment. The other was an oidor,* a worthy 
man. How often have I taken him to Caramouchel! 
He gave me my own price to go to Saragossa. But he 
died this morning—el pobre !—an honest man, and sel- 
dom took bribes! The senora and children are all 
attacked, though perhaps it is not the mordo. You will 
give me 10,000 reals, (£100) and I will take you in a 
brinco (twinkling) to Segovia.” I left the unfortunate 
father of a family (for such he evidently was) to make 
the best bargain he could with honest José Gonsalez, 
and transport his children far from the supposed focus of 
pestilence at a ruinous expense, only to encounter it on 
some less hospitable ground. The fugitives, who thought 
to leave their misfortunes behind them at the gates of 
Madrid, found themselves sadly out in their reckoning. 
Nearly 200 families, flying precipitately from their homes, 
were stopped at the entrances of some of the villages, 
already alarmed for themselves, and obliged either to re- 
turn, or seek the means of farther progress through cross 
roads and other outlets. Many, the great majority, 

journeyed without provisions, and suffered all the con- 
sequences of their imprudence. Others, again, in the 
attempt to reach Segovia, were detained by the troops 
posted there, The fonda de San Rafael, at the other 
side of the Guadarrama, could not accommodate all its 
visiters ; many were of the most distinguished class. 
They and their servants passed the nights in their car- 
rlages, or under awnings clumsily got together. ‘The 
more venturous effected their passage, through a thou- 


were surprised not to find among the indigenous products 
of the wilds of Guadarrama. The court itself was on 
short commons for several days. I saw letters from San 
Ildefonso, in which the discovery of a couple of eggs 
was dwelt upon as quite a trowvaille. One lady, high 
in office, wrote to her friend of the anguish she suffered 
from having had to light the majesty of Isabel II. to bed 
with a tallow candle. 

By this time, all the illusions respecting the charmed 
air of Madrid had vanished. ‘Though the cholera was 
not formally announced, its existence was ascertained. 
Few of those who had the means and the power to leave 
the capital remained in it; the rest resigned themselves 
to their fate as they might. The Prado soon became 
widowed .of its ornaments ; it looked more like a meet- 
ing of people who had come there to confer on some 
great calamity, than a pleasurable resort of the fashion- 
able world. <A few determined coquettes of long stand- 
ing still descended to the arena, and ogled the pensive 
passengers ; but the zest and attraction of the spot had 
disappeared. 

A great example of firmness and contempt of personal 


and his wife, the Infanta Dona Luisa Carlota. The 
latter, though far advanced in her pregnancy, appeared 
on the drive every evening, and afterwards walked about, 
confounded in the crowd, for a considerable time. If 
maternal tenderness, and the duties of her high station, 
prevented the queen regent from persisting in her origi- 
nal resolution of remaining in the capital, sacrificing her 
| private inclinations to the superior duty of securing the 
|safety of the infant queen, her majesty had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving in her royal sister a substitute for herself 
in this important branch of legislative policy. 

The usual sanatory precautions were taken. The 
puchero was cribbed and maimed of its correspondiente 
verduca (accompanying vegetables ;) the Valencian ar- 
rieros were completely ruined, what between the qua- 
rantine posts at Ocana and the bridge of Segovia, and 
the absolute renunciation of eating fruit, to which the 
public condemned themselves: taverns were less fre- 
quented ; the trade of the numerous and well-known 
sisterhood of Rabaneros, and other branches of the 
great manola family, (the only corporation that still in- 
sisted on the morning dram of raw spirits,) was also 
ruined, as nobody would venture to eat radishes. Some- 
thing more stimulant was required to keep up the spirits 
and courage of the lower classes; whether it should be 
a riot or a massacre did not signify to them—they were 
ripe for whatever might turn up. 

The weather had been changeable; a violent thunder 
storm raged over Madrid during the night of the fifteenth 
of July; the following day the cholera developed itself 
with great intensity. ‘he frequent passage of the 
comellas (hand-litters) with patients to the hospital, was 
the first circumstance that alarmed the multitude. When 
the truth became known, terror was at its height, and 
not a few fell victims to its excess. ‘There is in every 
country a set of men with whom society is cursed— 
professional disturbers of the public peace, who are 
always ready to excite mobs and riots, and on the watch 
for occasions of public calamity or distress, to turn them 
to their own advantage. Of this class, Madrid is, un- 
fortunately, provided with its full share. They had | 
already begun to inoculate the ignorant and ferocious | 
populace with ideas calculated to stir them up to deeds | 
of blood, and to point out to their vengeance victims | 
worthy of immolation. On the evening of the sixteenth, | 
cries and vociferations were for the first time heard :— 
“The fountains are pvisoned!—tke Jesuits, the friars, | 








* A bench judge. 


have done it! Death to the friars!’ Government and| 


consideration was given by the Infant Don Francisco, | 
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the municipal authorities were, doubtless, aware of, or 
made acquainted with, what was passing, but, either 
jfrom apathy or criminal negligence, took no steps what- 
ever to meet the danger, or prevent the horrible tragedy 
|which was enacted on the following day. 

The announcement of the increasing mortality of the 
| morning of the seventeenth operated strongly in favour 
lof the movement party. Several persons expired in the 
| streets, and the precipitation with which others aban- 
doned their houses on the first symptom of the malady 
appearing, helped to augment the alarm. An instance 
of the manner in which a panic is spread, fell under my 
own observation, and is worth repeating. ‘The cholera 





began its ravages in the streets of Funcana/l, Ostaleza, 
San .Inton, and de lus Infantas. Happening to pass 
through the last-named street, I was a little startled at 
meeting with a stout gallego, with a large coffin on his 
back, looking up to the balconies, and examining the 
numbers of the houses as he went along; at last he 
stopped at a door, and knocked. “Ave! Maria puris- 


peace, ) and the door was opened. “Is this mueble 
(piece of furniture) for you?—Pray pardon me!” said 
the gallego to the horrified servant girl. “ Quitate de 
ay, picaro! (Out with you, villain!) How dare you 
frighten honest folks in this way!” The family, by this 
time, had clustered about the door, which was slapped in 
his face, amid a volley of “Jesus! vaya! fifty strokes 
of a cudgel! que tonto !—here we are all well, thank 
God !—throw him down stairs!—put the rogue in it!” 
&e. &e. The gallego, like the “ #quus et tenaxc pro- 
positi vir’ of Horace, heeded not this storm of words, 
got himself and his load turned round with some diffi 
culty in the narrow staircase, and clattered down the 
’ > , / 


‘Vava qite usleaes 








steps, with the usual salutation of 





\disimulen ; (pray excuse me;) it was a mistake, I for- 
| wot the number. Rest with God!” He had the hardi 
| hood to repeat the same scene at three ditlerent doors, 
|before he discovered the true house of mourning for 
| which his burden was destined. ‘The women crossed 
lthemselves, and the men muttered curses, as this un 
welcome messenger passed them. 

In passing by the shops, there was but one topie of 
jecnversation : “He is just dead’—*« was attacked this 


jus will escape,’ were scraps of sentences which you 


morning’ —*« carried out this moment’—* not one of 


|might hear echoed from different shopsat the same time. 
}The ladies of all ranks were excessively shocked and 
indignant at the unsought-for preference which the 
lcholera had shown to them. 
| picardia that they should be attacked in the proportion 
| of five women to one.man, they would ask, with charm- 
ing naiveté, “ What had they done, or were they 
doing, to merit this disagreeable preference from so ex- 
peditious a cortejo? No,” said they, “it is always the 
same thing, la ley del embudo, lo ancho para ellos, lo 
estrecho para nosotros. Men are villains; they are 
lucky in every thing, hasta que no tienen que parir !” 

In such a state of the public mind, it was no difficult 
matter to excite a commotion, but not so easy to put a 
stop to it when once commenced. The cries of “death 
to the friars and Jesuits ! they have poisoned the waters 
to prevent the meeting of the cortes!—they want to 
murder us all!” were frequently vociferated towards 
noon. Groups began to form; wrbanos were seen, 





Justly regarding it as a 


some running into their houses to get their arms, others 
sallying forth already accoutred ; a number of ill-looking 
fellows were actively employed haranguing their respect- 
ive circles of followers; but hitherto no acts of violence 
|had been committed, although every thing announced 
| that the explosion was at hand—the match was lighted, 
but not yet applied. 

The Puerta del Sol, so often the theatre of deplora- 
ble events, was again destined to be the spot from which 
the signal was given to unchain the passions, and stimu- 
late the blood-thirstiness of a mob already too familiar 
with such scenes. On this occasion, witnesses were not 
wanting to swear that they had seen mouks giving small 
parcels of powders to young boys, and bribing them to 
put them into the water barrels; others could swear 
that they had seen the act committed. Such statements, 
under such circumstances, were admirably calculated to 
inflame the multitude. A quarrel between two lads at 
the fountain of the Puerta de/ So/, furnished the signal 
for commencing the work of assassination. The weaker 





sima! Who is there ?”’—« Gente de paz,” (a man of 
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of the two called for assistance ; some agitators, watch-| 
shouting, “ They — 
death to them, and to the monks ! "7 
One of the lads perished in the scuffle that ensued.* 
The post-office guard interfered, and the crowd dispersed, 
—the iajority proceeding rapidly towards the street of 
Toledo, where the church and monastery of the Jesuits 
It was revolting to behold the set of rag-) 
amuflins who were the leaders of this band, and the) 
facility with which they carried on their operations 
afforded a useful lesson for those who pant for the sway 
‘The number of this band, 
on the first onset, might amount to eighteen individuals, 
some of whom were in their shirt-sleeves brandishing a 
a few urbanos 
with and without uniform. They soon reached the 


ing the moment, rushed forward, 
poisoning the water! 


are situated. 


: ” 
of the “ sovereign people. 





knife, others with escopetas or trabujos, 


monastery of San Isidro, rushed into the church, and 
thence passed into the interior of the building. 
and cries of distress were immediately heard. Some of 
the fathers, foresecing the catastrophe, had concealed 
themselves, or were able to procure a disguise in time, 
and thus escaped the 


the others, many rushed into the streets on the first 


alarm, claiming protection from those who were but 
One of them, who had as-| 
sumed the dress of an officer to facilitate his escape, was 
recognised and murdered in front of the monastery 3| 
The troops of the garrison 
by this time arrived; their presence ought to have re- 


little disposed to grant it. 


several others were wounded. 


stored order, and would lave done so, had it not been! 
apathy and pusillanimity of the offi- 


for the scandalous 
cers in command. ‘The rioters had begun pillaging the 


monasteries they had broken into, and no attempt w as} 


made to put a stop to it; 
allowed to every one. One unhappy ecclesiastic, who 
had reecived several bayonet wounds, was seen clinging 
to the tirrup of an officer of cuirassiers, erying to him) 


for mercy and protection; this was immediately granted | 


him, but it came too late, for his wounds were mortal, |" 


and he expired in a few moments after.t 
the line were quite indignant at the want of energy dis- 
played by the military and municipal authorities, but. ; 
unfortunately for the victims, their part was reduced to} 
Far from being glutted by the] 
blood spilt at San Isidro, the mob, now prodig siously in- 
creased in number and boldness, and by the impunity 
which had hithertg attended them, set forward for the} 
monastery of St. Thomas, in the Cal/e de Atocha, where 
the same horrors were repeated under the very eye of 


passive observation. 


the authorities. Musket-shots and screams were heard 


from within; soutanes, bonnets, skull-caps, and habits, | 


flune out of the cell windows in all directions, and re- 
ecived with shouts of joy by the crowd, some of whom 
amused themselves by fitting the skull-caps on their own 
heads, and afterwards trod upon and tore them to pieces. 
‘I'wo or three of the monks exchanged dresses with the! 
masons who were at work in the house, and descended 
the street ; but their good condition, or awkward deport- 
ment in their new garments, betrayed them to the knives 
of their enemies; they had not got many paces beyond 
the gate, when they were discovered and slaughtered. 

It was falsely asserted that the monks had provoked 
attack by being the first to fire from the windows of their 
cells upon the ruffians who were seeking to murder 
dhem. Shots did come from the cells ; but, unfortunately 
for the veracity of the urbanos, the shooters protruded 
their arms too far, 
uniform sleeves. 
to persuade the 
the lives of the « 


This artifice was resorted to in order 


loyal inhabitants.” 


The monastery of a Merced was visited in the same| 


When the post-office guard arrived, it was too late. 
The aggressor was already dead, but the armed force 
succeeded in rescuing his antagonist from the blind fury 
of the multitude. ‘The whole of this scene passed so 
rapidly, that even the cye-witnesses are at variance as 
to the details. ; 

{ His protector was a young lieutenant of cuirassiers, 
whose sabre was required to enforce forbearance on the 
part of two urdanos, who followed close upon their 
prey. Foiled by his interference, they returned into the 
monastery to “despatch more,” as they said. These 
men were among the most active in the pillage that en- 
sued. 


Shouts 


animosity of their pursuers. Of, 


free ingress and egress was 


The troops of 


and showed the white lace on their 


mob below that the friars were seeking| 
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manner, ot a still more extensive massacre of its in- 
mates took place. 

The capital, in the meantime, was in a state of utter 
 aalaeien ; for a moment the cholera was entirely for- 


gotten, or so blended with an indescribable feeling of 


terror and dismay at what was passing, as to be little 
thought of. Every religious establishment in Madrid 
sounded the tocsin, (the succour bell;)—that sound 
which, but a few years back, would have found a friendly 
echo in almost every bosom, now passed unheeded: 1 
brought no aid; no hand was lifted for their defence, 
no authority exerted itself for their protection; they 
owed their salvation to those very bayonets which they 
had been taught to look upon as the public instruments 
‘of their destruction. ? 
Pickets were posted at all the religious establishments 
in the capital, and secured the safety of the inmates 
until tranquillity was restored. Attempts were made to 
enter them; but the presence and firmness of the troops 
rendered them unavailing. 
| ‘Towards nightfall, the agitation appeared to have, in 
a great measure, subsided. The authorities were at 
jtheir posts, the troops under arms; no farther disorder 
| was expected. The urbanos formed their three battal- 
ions at the bottom of the street of Alcala,—not like the 
national guards of other capitals, affording, by their dis- 
cipline and deportment, a guaranty of safety to their 
|unarmed fellow-citizens, but, on the contrary, doing 
every thing they could to increase the confusion by their 
insubordinate conduct towards their officers, who were 
zealous in the performance of their duties. When they 
‘did arrive upon the spot, many of them joined the as- 
sassins, instead of helping to deliver them into the 
jhands of justice. 
This apparent calm succeeding to so many atrocities, 
was meant, doubtless, to lull the vigilance of the govern- 
ment, and render doubly sure the slaughters meditated 
on the monks of St. Francisco el Mayor. The havoc 
vas begun before it could be well ascertained how the 
miscreants had introduced themselves into the monas- 
|tery, and half the inmates fell under the bullets or bayo- 
nets of the assassins before any effectual attempt was 
| made to put a stop to the carnage. 
The number of the victims on the 17th of July, is 

| stated to have been fifty-nine in all, viz: seven in St. 
| Isidro ; eight in St. Thomas; fourteen in la Merced ; 
and thirty in St. Francisco el Mayor. 
| It were needless to enter into farther details of the 
events of this dark day in Spanish history. Let it be 
simply recorded that the murder of nearly sixty unarmed 
and defenceless monks supplies the most striking com- 
mentary on the “ progress of light and civilisation” 
during the nineteenth gentury in Spain. There is little 
doubt that it was the intention of the projectors to pro- 
iduce a rival to the St. Bartholomew, the Silician Ves- 
pers, or some of those other wholesale butcheries which 
crimson the pages of history. Had such a catastrophe 
occurred in a distant province, or been perpetrated by 
an overwhelming and infuriated populace, it would be 
more a cause of lamentation over the fierce aberrations 
of ignorant and savage men than of stigma upon those 
whose business it is to counteract their effects. But in 
this case, the garrison of a large capital, and nearly the 
whole of its inhabitants, were witnesses to the absence 
of all excuse or palliative for the conduct of the persons 
who were, on that day, invested with the reins of autho- 
rity. The government was only the interpreter and 
representative of the public feeling of indignation, when, 
by one vigorous act, it removed all the authorities of the 
|capital, both civil and military, and gave the strictest 
orders for the apprehension and punishment of all the 
actors in this horrible scene. 

The troups bivouacked in the streets during the night, 
and prevented the recurrence of any farther disasters. 
The monstrous and mischievous fable of the poisoned 
waters, (a fable, by the way, which, with various modi- 
fications, found its way to popular belief, and was pro- 
ductive of similar excesses in most European countries 
where the cholera made its appearance,) died the day 
after its birth, and disappeared from the public recollec- 
tion. 





THE END. 
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So this ill-fated couple were married, no one attending 
at the brief and cheerless ceremony, but a friend of 
Elliott, and the humble couple from whose house she 
had been married. 

Elliott had commenced legal proceedings against Mr, 
Hillary, on account of his malicious prosecution. He 
was certain of success, and of thereby wringing from his 
reluctant and wicked father-in-law a very considerable 
sum of money—a little fortune in his present circum- 
stances. With a noble forbearance, however, and yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife, who had not lost, in her 
marriage, the feelings of a daughter towards her erring 
parent, he abandoned them; his solicitor writing, at his 
desire, to inform Mr, Hillary of the fact that his client 
had determined to discontinue proceedings, though he 
had had the certainty of success before him—and that, for 
his wife’s sake, he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an insolent message from 
Mr. Hillary—and there the affair ended. 

A few days after her marriage, Mrs. Elliott received 
the following communication from Mr. Jeffreys : 


“ Manam: 

“Mr. Hiilary has instructed me to apprise you, as I 
now do with great pain, of his unalterable determination 
never again to recognise you as his daughter, or receive 
any communication, of any description, from either your 
husband or yourself, addressed either to Mr. or Mrs. 
Hillary ; whom your undutiful and ungrateful conduct, 
he says, has separated from you for ever. 

“ He will allow to be forwarded to any place you may 
direct, whatever articles belonging to you may yet remain 
at Bullion House, on your sending a list of them to my 
office. 

«Spare me the pain of a personal interview on the 
matter; and believe me when I unfeignedly lament being 
the medium of communicating the intelligence contained 
in this letter. 

“Tam, madam, your humble servant, 
“To Mrs. Elliott. JonatTHaN JEFFREYS.” 


With a trembling hand, assisted by her husband, she 
set down, after much hesitation, a few articles—books, 
dress, one or two jewels, and her little dog, Cato. Him, 
however, Mr. Hillary had caused to be destroyed the day 
after he discovered her flight. The other articles were 
sent to her immediately ; and with a bitter fit of weeping 
did she receive them, and read the fate of her merry little 
favourite, who had frisked about her to the last with 
sportive affection, when almost every body else scowled 
at and forsook her! Thus closed for ever, as she too 
surely felt, all connection and communication with her 
father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble spirited wife, as well he might, 
with a fondness bordering on idolatry. ‘The vast sacrifice 
she had made for him overpowered him whenever he 
adverted to it, and inspired him, not only with the most 
tender and enthusiastic affection and,gratitude, but with 
the eagerest anxiety to secure her by his own efforts at 
least a comfortable home. He engaged small but respect- 
able lodgings in the borough, to which they removed the 
day after their marriage; and after making desperate 
exertions, he had the gratification of procuring a situation 
as clerk in a respectable mercantile house in the city, and 
which he had obtained through the friendly, but secret, 
services of one of the members of the firm he had last 
served. His superior qualifications secured him a salary 
of 90/. a year, with the promise of its increase, if he con- 
tinued to give satisfaction. Thus creditably settled, the 
troubled couple began to breathe a little more freely ; and 
in the course of a twelvemonth, Mrs. Elliott’s poignant 
grief first declined into melancholy, which was at length 
mitigated into a pensive if not cheerful resignation. She 
moved in her little circumscribed sphere as if she had 
never occupied one of splendour and affluence. How 
happily passed the hours they spent together in the even- 
ing, after he had quitted the scene of his daily labours— 
he reading, or playing on his flute, which he did very 
beautifully—and she busily employed with her needle ! 
How they loved their neat little parlour, as they some- 
times involuntarily compared it—she, with the spacious 
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and splendid apartments which had witnessed so much 
of her suffering at Bullion House—Ae, with the dreadful 
cells of Newgate! And their Sundays!) What sweet 
and calm repose they brought! How she loved to walk 
witb him after church hours in the fresh and breezy places 
—the parks—though a pang occasionally shot through 
her heart when she observed her father’s carriage—he the 
solitary occupant—rolling leisurely past them! The 
very carriage in which she and her little Cato had so 
often driven! But thoughts such as these seldom in- 
truded; and when they did, only drove her closer to her 
husband—a pearl to her, indeed—if it may be not 
irreverently spoken—of great price—a price she never 
once regretted to have paid. 
Ye fond unfortunate souls! what days of darkness 
were in store for you!—About eighteen months after 
their marriage, Mrs. Elliott, after a lingering and dan- 
gerous accouchement, gave birth to a son—the little 
creature I had seen.—How they consulted together about 
the means of apprising Mr. Hillary of the birth of his 
grandson, and fondly suggested to each other the possi- 
bility of its melting the stern stubborn resolution he had 
formed concerning them! He heard of it, however, 
manifesting about as much emotion as he would on being 
told by the housekeeper of the kittening of his kitchen 
cat! The long fond letter she had made such an effort 
to write to hin, and which poor Elliott had trudged all 
the way to Highbury to deliver, with tremulous hand, 
and a beating heart, to the porter at the lodge of Bullion 
House, was returned to them the next morning by the 
two-penny post, unopened! What delicious agony was 
it to them to look at—to hug to their bosoms—the little 
creature that had no friend—no relative on earth but 
them! How often did his eye open surprisedly upon 
her, when her scorching tear dropped upon his tiny face! 
She had just weaned her child, and was still suffering 
from the effects of nursing, when there happened the first 
misfortune that had befallen them since their marriage. 
Mr. Elliott was one night behind his usual hour of re- 
turning from the city—and his anxious wife’s suspense 
was terminated by the appearance at their door of a 
hackney-coach, from which there stepped a strange 
gentleman, who hastily knocked at the door, and returned 
to assist another gentleman, in lifting out the apparently 
inanimate figure of her husband! Pale as death, she 
rushed down stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved 
from fainting only by hearing her husband’s voice, in a 
low tone, assuring her that he was “ not much hurt”— 
that he had had “a slight accident.” The fact was, that 
in attempting most imprudently to shoot across the street 
between two approaching vehicles, he was knocked down 
by the pole of one of them—a post chaise; and when 
down, before the post boy could stop, one of the horses 
had kicked the prostrate passenger upon the right side. 
The two humane gentlemen who had accompanied him 
home, did all in their power to assuage the terrors of 
Mrs. Elliott. One of them ran for the medical man who 
fortunately lived close at hand; and he pronounced the 
case to be, though a serious one, and requiring great 
care, not attended with dangerous symptoms—at least at 
present. His patient never quitted his bed for three 
months; at the end of which period his employers sent 
a very kind message, regretting the accident that had 
happened, and still more, that they felt compelled to fill 
up his situation in their house, as he had been now so 
long absent, and was likely to continue absent for a much 
longer time; and they at the same time paid him all the 
salary that was due in respect of the period during which 
he had been absent, and a quarter's salary beyond it. 
Poor Elliott was thrown by this intelligence into a state 
of deep despondency, which was increased by his sur- 
geon’s continuing to use the language of caution, and 
assuring him—disheartening words!—that he must not 
think of engaging in active business for some time yet to 
come. It was after a sleepless night that he and his 
wife stepped into a hackney-coach and drove to the bank, 
to sell out 50/. of their precious store, in order to liquidate 
some of the heavy expenses attendant on his long illness. 
Alas! what prospect was there, either of replacing what 
they now took, or of preserving the remainder from 
similar diminutions? It was now that his admirable 
wife acted indeed the part of a guardian angel ; soothing 
by her fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit 


ency. As may be supposed, it had now become necessary 
to practise the closest economy in order to keep themselves 
out of debt, and to avoid the necessity of constantly draw- 
ing upon the very moderate sum which yet stood in his 
name in the funds. How often, nevertheless, did the 
fond creature risk a chiding—and a severe one—from her 
husband—by secretly procuring for him some of the little 
delicacies recommended by their medical attendant, and 
of which no entreaties could ever prevail upon her to 
partake ! 

Some time after this, her husband recovered sufficiently 
to be able to walk out; but being peremptorily prohibited 
from engaging for some time to come in his old situation, 
or any one requiring similar efforts, he put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, offering to arrange the most 
involved merchant’s accounts, &c. “ with accuracy and 
expedition,”’—at his own residence, and on such very 
moderate terms as soon brought him several offers of 
employment. He addressed himself with a natural but 
most imprudent eagerness to the troublesome and ex- 
hausting task he had undertaken: and the consequence 
was, that he purchased the opportunity of a month’s 
labour, by a twelvemonth’s incapacitation for al labour! 
A dreadful blow this was, and borne by neither of them 
with their former equanimity. Mrs, Elliott renewed her 
hopeless attempt to soften the obduracy of her father’s 
heart. She waited for him repeatedly in the street at 
the hours of bis quitting and returning to the city, and 
attempted to speak to him, but he hurried from her as 
from a common street-beggar. She wrote letter after 
letter, carrying some herself, and sending others by the 
post, by which latter medium all were invariably returned 
to her! She began to think with horror of her father’s 
inexorable disposition—and her prayers to heaven for its 
interference on her behalf—or at least the faith that in- 
spired them, became fainter and fainter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper had become ten times worse than 
before, since his daughter’s departure, owing to that as well 
as sundry other causes. Several of his speculations in 
business proved to be very unfortunate, and to entail 
harrassing consequences, which kept him constantly in 
a state of feverish irritability. Poor Mrs. Hillary con- 
tinued still a hopeless paralytic, deprived of the powers 
both of speech and motion: all chance, therefore, of her 
precious intercession was too probably for ever at an end. 
In vain did Mrs. Elliott strive to interest several of her 
relatives in her behalf: they professed too great a dread 
of Mr. Hillary to attempt interfering in such a delicate 
and dangerous matter; and real/y had a very obvious 
interest in continuing, if not increasing, the grievous and 
unnatural estrangement existing between him and his 
daughter. ‘There was one of them—a Miss Gubbley, a 
maiden aunt, or cousin of Mrs. Elliott, that had wormed 
herself completely into Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and 
having been once a kind of housekeeper in the establish- 
ment, now reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge ; an artful, 
selfish, vulgar person, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled 
terror and disgust. This was the being that, 


“ toad-like, sate squatting at the ear” 


of her father, probably daily suggesting every hateful 
consideration that could tend to widen the breach already 
existing between him and his daughter. This creature, 
too, had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with passionate and 
humiliating entreaties, till they were suddenly and finally 
checked by a display of such intolerable insolence and 
heartlessness as determined Mrs. Elliott, come what 
would, to make no further efforts in that quarter. She 
returned home, on the occasion just alluded to, worn out 
in body and mind. A copious flood of tears accom- 
panying her narration to her husband of what had 
happened relieved her excitement; she took her child 
into her arms, and his playful little fingers unconsciously 
touching the deep responsive chords of a mother’s heart, 
she forgot, in the ecstasy of the moment, as she folded 
him to her bosom, all that had occurred to make her un- 
happy and add to the gloom of their darkening prospects! 
Closer and closer now became their retrenchments ; 
every source of expenditure being cut off that was not 
absolutely indispensable. None, she told me, occasioned 
them a greater pang than giving up their little pew in 
church, and betaking themselves, Sunday after 
Sunday, to the humbler and more appropriate sittings 








—and, that she might do so, struggling hourly to conceal 
her own grievous apprehensions—her hopeless despond- 





No. ‘The serpent pride was crushed, and dared not lift 
his bruised head to disturb or alarm! God then drew 
near to the deserted couple, ‘weary, and heavy laden,” 
and, “cast out” by their earthly father! Yes—there 
she experienced a holy calm—a resignation—a reality in 
the services and duty of religion—which she had never 
known when sitting amid the trappings of ostentatious 
wealth, in the gorgeous pew of her father! 

They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings—moderate 
as was the rent required for those they had so long oc- 
cupied—where they might practise a severer economy 
than they chose to exhibit in the presence of those who 
had known them when such sacrifices were not necessary 
—and which had also the advantage of being in the 
neighbourhood of a person who had promised Elliott 
occasional employment as a collector of rents, &c., as 
well as the balancing of his books every month. Long 
before his health warranted did he undertake these severe 
labours, driven to desperation by a heavy and not over- 
reasonable bill delivered him by his medical attendant, 
and of which he pressed for the payment. With an 
aching heart poor Elliott sold out sufficient to discharge 
it, and resolved at all hazards to recommence his labours; 
for there was left only 70/. or 80/. in the bank—and he 
shuddered when he thought of it !—They had quitted 
these their second lodgings for those in which I found 
them about three months before her first visit to me, in 
order to be near another individual—himself an account- 
ant, who had promised to employ Elliott frequently as a 
kind of deputy, or fug. His were the books piled before 
poor Elliott when first I saw him! Thus had he been 
engaged, to the great injury of his health, for many weeks 
—his own mental energy and determination flattering 
him with a delusive confidence in his physical vigour! 
Poor Mrs, Elliott also had contrived, being not unac- 
quainted with ornamental needle-work, to obtain some 
employment of that description. Heavy was her heart 
as she sat toiling beside her husband—who was busily 
engaged in such a manner as would not admit of their 
conversing together—when her thoughts wandered over 
the scenes of their past history, and anticipated their 
gloomy prospects. Was she now paying the fearful 
penalty of disobedience? But where was the sin she 
had committed in forming an honest and ardent attach- 
ment to one who she was satisfied was every way her 
equal, save in wealth? How could he have a right to 
dictate to her heart who should be an object of its affec- 
tions? ‘T'o dispose of it as of an article of merchandise. 
Had he any right thus to consign her to perpetual 
misery? ‘To unite her to a titled villain merely to 
to gratify his weak pride and ambition. Had she not a 
right to resist such an attempt!—The same scripture 
that has said, children, obey your parents, has also said, 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath. But had 
she not been too precipitate—or unduly obstinate in 
adhering to the man her father abhorred '-——-Ought any 
thing—alas !—to have caused her to fly from her suffering 
mother? O, what might have been Aer sufferings! But 
surely nothing could justify or extenuate the unrelenting 
spirit which actuated her father! And that father she 
knew to have acted basely—to have played the part of a 
devil towards the man he hated—perhaps, nay too pro- 
bably, he was meditating some equally base and desperate 
scheme concerning herself! She silently appealed to 
God from amidst this conflict of her thoughts and feelings, 
and implored His forgiveness of ber rash conduct. Her 
agonies were heightened by the consciousness that there 
existed reasons for self-condemnation. But she thought 
of—she looked at—her husband ; and her heart told her, 
that she should act similarly were the past again to 
happen. 

So, then, here was this virtuous unhappy couple—he 
declining in health just when that health was most 
precious, she, too, worn out with labour and anxiety, 
and likely—alas !—to bring another heir to wretchedness 
into the world, for she was considerably advanced in 
pregnancy—both becoming less capable of the labour 
which was growing, alas! daily more essential—with 
scarcely 40/. to fall back upon in the most desperate 
emergency :—Such was the dreadful situation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of my first introduction 
to them. It was after listening to one of the most 
interesting and melancholy narratives that the annals of 
human suffering could supply, that I secretly resolved to 





provided in the aisle. But was this their communion 
and contact with poverty unfavourable to devotion? 


take upon myself the responsibility of appealing to Mr. 
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Hillary in their behalf, hoping that for the honou 
humanity my efforts would not be entirely unavailing. 


He had quitted Bullion House within a twelvemonth 
after his daughter’s flight, and removed to 4 spacious and 
square, in the neighbourhood 
of my residence; and where—strange coincidence !—I 
was requested to attend Mrs. Hillary, who at length 
seemed approaching the close of her long-protracted 
Mr. Hillary had become quite an altered 
Lord Scamp 
had introduced him freely into the society of persons of 
rank and station, who welcomed into their circles the 
possessor of so splendid a fortune; and he found, in the 
incessant excitement and amusement of fashionable so- 
ciety, a refuge from reflection, from those “ compunctious 
visitings of remorse” which made his solitude dreadful 
I found him just such a man as I 
have already had occasion to describe him; a vain, vulgar, 
selfish, testy, overbearing old man; one of the most 





splendid mansion in 
sufferings. 


man since the defection of his daughter. 


and insupportable. 


difficult and dangerous persons on earth to deal with in 


such a negociation as that I had so rashly, but Heaven 


knows with the best intentions, undertaken. 


«“ Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the drawing- 
room, where he was standing alone, with his hands in 
his pockets at the window, watching some disturbance 
in the square— I am afraid I can’t bring you any better 


news about Mrs. Hillary. She weakens hourly !” 

“Ah, poor creature, I see she does—indeed 
replied sighing, quitting the window, and offering me 
one of the many beautiful chairs that stood in the splendid 
apartment. “ Well, she’s been a good wife to me, I 
must say—a very good wife, and I’ve always thought 


9 


and said so.” 
his ample white waistcoat, he walked up and down the 
room. Well, poor soul! she’s had all that money could 
get her, doctor, however, and she knows it—that’s a 
comfort—but it an’t money can keep death off, is it? 

«“ No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; but it can mitigate some 
of its terrors. What a consolation will it be for you 
hereafter, to reflect that Mrs, Hillary has had every thing 
your noble fortune could procure for her!” 

“Ay, and no grudging neither! Id do ten times 
what I’ve done—what ’s money to me? Poor Poll— 
and she’s going! We never had a real quarrel in our 
lives !” he continued, in a somewhat subdued tone. “I 
shall miss her when she is gone—TI shall, indeed! I 
could find many to fill her place, if I had a mind, I ’Il 
warrant me; but I—I—poor Poll!” 

* * « Yes,” I said presently, in answer to some 
general remark he had made, “we medical men do cer- 
tainly see the worst side of human life. Pain— illness 
—death—are bad enough of themselves; but when 





poverty steps in, too,’”—— 
« Ay, I dare say, bad enough, as you say—bad enough 
—ahem !” 


«“T have this very day seen a mournful instance of 


accumulated human misery: poverty, approaching star- 
vation, illness, distress of mind. Ah, Mr. Hillary, what 
a scene I witnessed yesterday !” I continued, with emo- 
tion; “a man who is well-born, who has seen bet- 
ter’”’—— 

“ Better days—aye, exactly. Double-refined misery, 
as they would say in the city. By the way, what a 
valuable charity that is—I ’m a subscriber to it—for the 
relief of decayed tradesmen! One feels such a pleasure 
in it! I dare say, now—I do believe—let me see— 
200/. would not cover what I get rid of, one way or 
another, in this kind of way every year. By the way, 
doctor, I "Il ring for tea—you Il take acup?” I nodded, 
and in a few minutes a splendid tea-service made its 
appearance, 

“Do you know, doctor, I’ve some notion of being 
remembered after I’m gone, and it has often struck me 
that if I were to leave what I have to build an hospital, 
or something of that sort, in this part of the town, it 
wouldn’t be amiss” 

“A noble ambition, sir, indeed. But, as I was ob- 
serving, the poor people I saw yesterday—such misery ! 
such fortitude !”’ 

«“ Ah! yes—proper sort of people, just the right sort, 
to put into—ahem !— Hillary's Hospital. It don’t sound 
badly, does it?” 

«“ Excellently well. 





But the fact is’”—I observed that 


he was becoming rather fidgety, but I was resolved not 
to be beaten from my point—*I‘m going, in short, Mr. 


r of 


he 


Thrusting his hands into the pockets of 





Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing could warrant 
but” 

“You're going to beg, doctor, now an’t you ?”’ he in- 
terrupted briskly ; “ but the fact is, my maxim has long 
been never to give a farthing in charity that any one 
shall know of but two people: I, and the people I give 
to. That’s my notion of true charity; and, besides, it 
saves one a vast deal of trouble. But if you really 
think—if it really is a deserving case—why—ahem !— 
I might, perhaps—Dr. is so well known for his 
charitable turn. Now, an’t this the way you begin upon 








supreme complacency. I bowed and smiled, humouring 
his vanity. “ Well, in such a case—hem! hem!—I 
might, once in a way, break in upon my rule,” and he 
transferred his left hand from his waistcoat to his 
breeches pocket—“ so there ’s a guinea for you; but 
don’t, on any account, name it to any one—don’t, doc- 
tor—I don’t want to be talked about; and we people 
that are known do get so many” 

«“ But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor friends, 
to whom your bounty is destined, the name of the 
generous” 

“Oh, ay! do as you please for the matter of that. 
Who are they 1—what are they 1—where do they live? 
I am a governor of .’ I trembled. 

“They live at present in street, but I doubt, 
poor things, whether they can stay there much longer, 
for their landlady is becoming very clamorous”. 
“Yes, too frequently such is the case. But I was 
going to tell you of these poor people. They have not 
been married many years, and they married, very unfor- 
tunately”—(Mr. Hillary, who had for some time been 
sitting down on the sofa, here rose, and walked rather 
more quickly than he had been walking before )—* con- 
trary to the wishes of their family, who have forsaken 
them, and don’t know what their sufferings now are ;— 
how virtuous, how patient they are! And they have 
got a child, too, that will soon, I fear, be crying for the 
bread it may not get.” Mr. Hillary was evidently be- 
coming disturbed. I saw that a little of the colour had 
fled from about his upper lip, but he said nothing, nor 
did he seem disposed to interrupt me. “I’m sure, by 
the way,” I continued, as calmly as I could, « that if IJ 
could but prevail upon their family to see them, before 
it is too late, that explanations might” . 
“ What ’s the name of your friends, sir?” said Mr. 
Hillary, suddenly stopping and standing opposite to me, 
with his arms almost a-kimbo, and his eyes looking 
keenly into mine. 

“ Elliott, sir” 
«“ JT—IJ thought as much, sir!” he replied, dashing the 
perspiration from his forehead ; “I knew what you were 
driving at! D n it, sir, I see it all! You came 
here to insult me—you did, sir!” His agitation in- 
creased. 

«“ Forgive me, Mr. Hillary ; I assure you” 
« No, sir—I won’t hear you, sir !—I ’ve heard enough, 
You ’ve said enough, sir, to show 
n it, sir— 





























sir '—too much, sir! 
me what sort of a man you are, sir! © D 
it’s too bad”’ 
« You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” said I, calmly. 

« No, I don’t, sir, but you’ve cursedly mistaken me, 
sir. If you know those people, and choose to take up 
their—to—to—patronise, do, sir, d n it! if you 
like, and haven't any thing better to do” 
“ Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feelings” 
“Hurt my feelings, sir? What d’ye mean, sir? 
Every man hurts my feelings that insults me, sir, and 
you have insulted me !” 

“ How, sir?” I enquired, sternly, in my turn. « Oblige 
me, sir, by explaining these extraordinary expressions !” 
“You know well enough! I see through it. But if 
you—really, sir—you ’ve got a guinea of mine, sir, in 
your pocket. Consider it your fee for this visit; the 
last I ’ll trouble you to pay, sir!” he stuttered, almost 
unintelligible, with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, as if its touch 

















fancy struck out a scheme for shaming or terrifying the 
old monster I had quitted into something like pity or 
repentance, by attacking and exposing him in some 
newspaper; but, by the next morning, I perceived the 
many objections there were to such a course. I need 
hardly say that I did not communicate to the Elliotts 
the fact of my attempted intercession with Mr. Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the desperate but unavailing 
struggle made by both of them to retrieve their circum- 
stances, and provide against the expensive and trying 
time that was approaching. He was slaving at his ac- 


all your great patients?’ he continued, with an air of|count-books from morning to midnight, scarce allowing 


himself a few minutes for his meals; and she had be- 
come a mere fag to a fashionable milliner, undertaking 
all such work as could be done at her own residence— 
often sitting up half the night, and yet earning the 
merest trifle. Then she had also to look after her hus- 
band and child, for they could not afford to keep a regu- 
lar attendant. Several articles of her husband’s dress 
and her own, and almost all that belonged to the child, 
she often washed at night with her own hands! 

As if these unfortunate people were not sufficiently 
afflicted already—as if any additional ingredient in their 
cup of sorrow were requisite—symptoms of a more 
grievous calamity than had yet befallen poor Elliott be- 
gan to exhibit themselves in him. His severe and in- 
cessant application, by day and night, coupled with the 
perpetual agitation and excitement of his nervous sys- 
tem, began to tell upon his eyesight. I found him, on 
one of my morning visits, labouring under great excite- 
ment; and, on questioning him, I feared he had but too 
good reason for his alarm, as he described, with fearful 
distinctness, certain sensations and appearances which 
infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after examining his 
eyes, the presence of incipient amaurosis in both eyes. 
He spoke of deep-seated pains in the orbits—perpetual 
sparks and flashes of light—peculiar halos seen around 
the candle—dimness of sight—and several other symp- 
toms, which I found, on enquiry, had been for some 
time in existence, but he had never thought of noticing 
them till they forced themselves upon his startled 
attention. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands 
and looking upwards, “spare my sight! O, spare my 
sight—or what will become of me? Beggary seems to 
be my lot—but blindness to be added!” He paused, 
and looked the image of despair. 

“Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. Elliott,” 
said I, after making several further enquiries, “ if I were 
to say that there was no danger in your case, Unfor- 
tunately, there does exist ground for apprehending that, 
unless you abstain, and in a great measure, from so 
severely taxing your eyesight as you have of late, you 
will run the risk of permanently injuring it.” 

“Qh! doctor, it is easy to talk,” he exclaimed, with 
involuntary bitterness, “of my ceasing to use and try 
my sight; but how am I to do it?’ How am to live ?— 
tell me that! Will money drop from the skies into my 
lap, er bread into the mouths of my wife and child? 
What is to become of us? Merciful God! and just at 
this time, too!—my wife pregnant”—I thanked God 
she was not present—“our last penny almost slipped 
from our hands—and I, who should be the stay and 
support of my family, becoming nirnp! Oh, God! 
—oh, God! what frightful crimes have I committed, to 
be punished thus? Would I had been transported or 
hanged,” he added suddenly, “when the old ruffian 
threw me into Newgate! But”—he turned ghastly 
pale—“if I were to die now, what good could it do?” 
At that moment the slow, heavy, wearied step of his 
wife was heard upon the stairs, and her entrance put an 
end to her husband’s exclamations. I entreated him to 
intermit, at least for a time, his attentions to business, 
and prescribed some active remedies, and he promised 
to obey my instructions. Mrs. Elliott sat beside me 
with a sad, exhausted air, which touched me almost to 
tears. What a situation—what a prospect was hers! 
How was she to prepare for her coming confinement 1— 





were pollution. “ Farewell, Mr. Hillary,” said I, delibe- 
rately drawing on my gloves. “May your death-bed 
be as calm and happy as that I have this day attended 
up Stairs for the last time.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by the re- 
flections I had suggested, and turned very pale. [ bowed 


how procure the most ordinary comforts—the necessary 
attendance? Deprived as her husband and child must 
be for a time of her affectionate and vigilant attentions, 
what was to become of them? Who supply her place? 
Her countenance too plainly showed that all these topics 
constantly agitated her mind. 








haughuly, and retired. AsI drove home, my heated 


A day or two after this interview, I brought them the 
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i a intelligence I had seen in the newspapers of Mrs. Hil-|think how stern he is! You should have heard what ble. After having remained in this position for several 
Ss aies lary’s death, which I communicated to them very care- orders he gave us all about keeping you out of ‘the minutes, she rose from her knees slowly and in silence. 
wed the fully, fearful of the effect it might produce upon Mrs. house ! I know tisa dreadful hard case, ma’am,” he} “ W hen will my mother be buried?” she presently 
I need Elliott in her critical situation. She wept bitterly, but continued, wiping a tear from his eye; ‘ and many, and enquired. ee 
Elliotts the event had been too long expected by her to occasion | many ‘8 the time we ’ve all cried in the kitchen about—|_« Next Sunday, ’ whispered Joseph, “ at two o'clock.” ' 
Hillary, any violent exhibition of grief, As they lay awake hush! he stopped, and looked towards the stairs appre-}|  « W here? ; eo 
havailing that night in melancholy converse, it suddenly occurred hensively—« never mind, ma am, it ’s nobody ! But “ At St. s, ma’am. 
sii. to Mrs. Elliott that the event which had just happened won’t you come down and sit in the housekeeper’s| Farewell, Joseph !—you have been very kind,” said 
trying might afford them a last chance of regaining her father s}room?t I’m sure the good old soul will rather like to| she, rising, and moving slowly to the door. 
tt ling affections, and they determined to seize the opportunity | see you—and then, you know, you can slip out of the} « Won t you let me get you a little of something 
allowing of appealing to his feelings when they were softened by | area gate, and be gone in no time.” ; warm, ma’am a You do look so bad, ma’am—so pale 
tad bo. his recent bereavement. The next morning the wretched} “No, Joseph,” replied Mrs. Elliott, with as much —and I'll fetch it from down stairs in half a minute.” 
lertaking couple set out on their dreary pilgrimage to 3] energy as her weakness would admit of, “T will wait Mee No, Joseph, I am better—and Mr. Elliott is waiting { 
> eg it being agreed that Elliott should accompany her to outside the street-door, if you think there is any danger, | for me at the outside.” 
ing the within a door or two of her father’s house, and there while you go and get this letter taken up-stairs, and say =“ oor gentleman !” sobbed Joseph, turning his head 
hie heme: await the issue of her visit. With slow and trembling Tam waiting for an answer. He took the letter, held} aside, that he might dash a tear from his eye. He 
iain steps, having relinquished his arm, she approached the | it in his hand hesitatingly, and shook his head. __ | strove again to force into her hand the paper containing 
’s pl dreaded house, whose large windows were closed from “ Oh, take it, good Joseph!” said Mrs. Elliott, with the three guineas, but she refused. ; 
:e child the top to the bottom. The sight of them overcame /a look that would have softened a heart of stone—* it “No, Joseph—I am very destitute, but yet—Provi- 
: her; and she paused for a moment, holding by the area| is only to ask for mourning for my mother !—TI have no} dence will not let me starve. I cannot take it from you 
ficiently money to purchase any!” His eyes filed with tears, |—hers I will not!” 
ims their : : a My poor, dear young mistress !” he faltered—his} “ With this the door was opened, and, with a firmer 
iene What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections lip quivered, and he paused—* it ’s more than my place step than she had entered the house, she quitted it. 
lott be- crowded ina few seconds through her mind! Here, in }is worth—but—I ll take it, meeetmanne Oat I will,| Her husband, who was standing anxiously at one or 
nak tn. this great mansion, was her living—her tyrannical—her come what will, ma’am—see if I don t! You see,} two doors distance, rushed up to her, and with a tremu- 
ith the mortally-offended father; here lay the remains of her ma’am, dropping his voice and looking towards the} lous and agitated tone and gestures, enquired the result 
he abs. poor, good mother, whom she had fled from-—whose last staircase, “ it isn’t so much the old gentleman, after all, of her application ; and placing his arm around her— 
sim, on thoughts might perhaps have been about her persecuted neither—but it ’s—it s—Miss Gubbley that I’m afraid} for he felt how heavily she leaned against him—gently 
inne. daughter—and that daughter was now trembling like a of! It is she, in my mind, that keeps him so cruel hard led her towards home. He listened, with the calmness 
bet too guilty thing before the frowning portals of her widowed, against you—she has it all her own way here. : You of despair, to her narrative of what had taken place. 
fearful and, it might be, inexorable father. She felt very faint,}should see how she orders us servants about, ma’am—| “ Then there is no hope for us ruenst,” he muttered 
which and beckoning hastily to her husband, he stepped for-|and has her eyes into every thing that’s going on—but through his half-closed lips. Hes 
ing his ward to support her, and led her from the door. —I’ll go and take the letter, any how—and don tyou; “ But there 7s hope, dearest, with Him who invites 
h eyes. slowly walking round the square, she returned, as be-| go out of doors, unless you hear me cry— Hem! —on the weary and heavy laden—who seems to have with- 
petual fore, to the gloomy mansion of her father, ascended the | the stairs.” She promised to attend to this hint, as did drawn from us, but has not forsaken us,” replied his 
elind steps, and with a shaking hand pulled the bell. : also the female servant he left with her, and Joseph dis-| wife tenderly, and with unwonted cheerfulness in her 
symp- “What do you want, young woman?” enquired a appeared. The mention of Miss Gubbley excited the manner ; «| feel—I know—he tells me that he will not {* 
gy servant from the area. ; * : most painful and disheartening thoughts in the mind of suffer us to sink in the deep waters! He heard my 
ticing _ “I wish to see Joseph—is he at home? she replied, Mrs. Elliott. Possibly it was now the design of this} prayer, Henry, and he will answer it wisely and well! 
artled in so faint a voice that the only word audible in the/ woman to strike a grand blow, and force herself into} Let us hasten home, dearest—our little Henry will be 
area was that of Joseph, the porter, who had entered|the place recently vacated by poor Mrs. Hillary! Mrs.} uneasy, and trouble Mrs. ” Elliott listened to her 
— into her father’s service in that capacity two or three Elliott’s heart beat fast, after she had waited for some|in moody silence. His darkening features told not of 
fe my years before her marriage. In a few minutes Joseph minutes in agonising anxiety and suspense, as she heard the peace and resignation Heaven had shed into the 
si oe made his appearance at the hall door, which he softly | the footsteps of Joseph hastily descending the stairs. troubled bosom of his wife, but too truly betokened the 
used, opened. : hig Well, Joseph,” she whispered, looking eagerly at/ gloom and despair within. He suspected that his wife's 
« Joseph !—Joseph! I’m very ill,” she murmured, | him. reason was yielding to the long-continued assaults of 
jot,” leaning against the door-post ; let me sit in your chair} «I can’t get to see master, ma’am, though I’ve tried| sorrow ; and thought of her approaching sufferings 
‘slate for a moment.” ; dl have, indeed, ma’am ! I thought it would be so!} with an involuntary shudder, and sickened as he entered 
hain. “ Lord have mercy on me—my young mistress ig Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, ma’am; she says the scene of them—his wretched lodgings. She clasped 
that, exclaimed Joseph, casting a hurried look behind him, as | it will cost me my place to dare to do such an ouvdacious| their smiling child with cheerful affection to her bosom ; 
i ae if terrified at being seen in conversation with her; and| thing again—and I told her you was below here, ma’am,|/e kissed him—but coldly—absently—as it were, me- 
. then, hastily stepping forward, he caught her in his}and she might see you—but she tossed her head, and|chanically. Placing upon his forehead the silk shade 
-_ arms, for she had fainted. He placed her in his great] said it was of a piece with all your other shameful be-| which my wife had sent to him, at my request, the day 
with covered chair, and called one of the female servants, haviour to your poor, broken-hearted father—she did,| before, as well to relieve his eyes as to conceal their 
1 try who brought up with her, at his request, a glass of| ma’am”—Mrs. Elliott began to sob bitterly—« and she troubled expression, he leaned against the table at which 
vA water—taking the stranger to be some relative or friend | would n’t, on any account whatsoever, have him shocked| he took his seat, and thought with perfect horror upon 
mew of the porter. He forced a little into her mouth—the | at such a sad time as this—and that she knows it would| their circumstances, ; 
ila? maid loosened her bonnet-string—and after a few mi-|be no use your coming”—his voice quivered—*“ and she} Scarce £20 now remained of the £600 with which 
on nutes she uttered a deep sigh, and her consciousness} says as how’’—he could hardly go on—“ you should they were married ; his wife’s little earnings were to be 
God returned. ; have thought of all this long ago—and that only aj of course for a while suspended ; he was: prohibited, at 
yped “Don’t hurry yourself, miss—ma’am, I mean,” month ago she heard master say it was all your own the peril of blindness, from the only species of employ- 
dnd stammered the porter in a low tone; “you can stay fault if you come to ruin—and as you "d made your bed | ment he could obtain; the last ray of hope concerning 
‘od! here a little—I don’t think any one’s stirring but us| you must lie on it—her very words, ma’am; but she| Hillary’s reconciliation was extinguished ;—and all this 
|, to servants—you see, maam, though I suppose you know | sent youa couple of guineas, ma’am, on condition that] when their expenses were on the eve of being doubled 
‘on —my poor mistress’ . She shook her head, .and} you don ton no account trouble master again—and—| or trebled—when illness—or death— 
how sobbed. ; : and,” he continued, his tears overflowing, ec] ve been It was well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband had 
stly “Yes, Joseph, I know it! Did she—did she—die | so bold as to make it three, ma’am—and I hope it ’s no placed that shade upon his forehead 4 
wi easily 1” enquired Mrs. Elliott in a faint whisper, grasp-| offence, ma’am, me being but a servant,” trying to force} During his absence the next morning at the ophthal- 
his ing his hand. something wrapped up in paper into the hand of Mrs.| mic infirmary, whither, at my desire, he went twice a 
ads «“ Yes, ma’am,” he answered in a low tone; “ poor} Elliott, who had listened motionless and in dead silence} week, to receive the advice of Mr. , the eminent 
vm lady, she ’d been so long ailing, that, no doubt, death | to all he had been saying. oculist, I called and seized the opportunity of placing in 
SK, wasn’t any thing particular to her, like—and so she “ Joseph !” at length she exclaimed, in a very low Mrs. Elliott’s hands, with unspeakable satisfaction, the 
ed went out at last like the snuff of a candle, as one might} but distinct and solemn tone, stretching out her hands} sum of £40, which my good wife had chiefly collected 
om say—poor old soul !—we ’d none of us—not my master —“if you do not wish to see me die, help me—help| among her friends ; and as Mrs. Elfiott read, or rather 
sis even—heard the sound of her voice for months, not to} me—to my knees!”” And with his assistance, and that attempted to read—for her eyes were filled with tears— 
s! say years, even!” of the female servant, she sunk gently down upon her|the affectionate note written to her by my wife, who 
cg « And my—my father—how does he” knees upon the floor, where he partly supported her.| begged that she would send her little boy to our house 
ry «“ Why he takes on about it, ma’am, certainly ; but, | She slowly clasped her hands together upon her bosom, | till she should have recovered from her confinement, she 
wat j you see, he’s been so long expecting of it.” and looked upwards—her eye was tearless, and an awful| clasped her hands together, and exclaimed—*“ Has not 
" : “Do you think, Joseph,” said Mrs. Elliott, hardly | expression settled upon her motionless features. Joseph|God heard my prayers !—dearest doctor? Heaven will 
Sa f able to make herself heard, “that—that my father would} involuntarily fell upon his knees beside her, shaking}reward you! What news for my poor heart-broken 
™ ‘ be very—very angry—if he knew I was here—would/|like an aspen leaf—his eyes fixed instinctively upon|husband when he returns home from the infirmary, 
he—see me?” hers—and the sobs of several of the servants, who had} weary and disheartened ! . " : 
“ “Lord, ma’am!” exclaimed the porter, alarm over-|stolen silently to the top of the kitchen stairs to gaze at} =“ And now, doetor, shall I confide to you a plan I 
this strange scene, were the only sounds that were audi-! have formed? said Mrs. Elliott, looking earnestly at me 








spreading his features—* it ’s not possible !—you can’t 
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«“ Don’t try to persuade me against putting it into prac- 
tice—for my mind is made up, and nothing can turn me 
from my purpose.” I Jooked at her with surprise. 
« You know we have but this one room and the little 
closet—for what else is it '—where we sleep; and where 
must my husband aid child be when I am confined ? 
we cannot, even with all your noble kindness to 
us, afford to have proper—the most ordinary attendance.” 


besides, 
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she intended to leave behind her, and given the most] Ay, causeless! That’s the thing ! Causeless!” He 
anxious and repeated instructions to the woman of the| paused. “ Forgive me,” he added, after a heavy sigh, 
‘house to be attentive to Mr. Elliott in her absence, sat) resuming his usual manner ; “ doctor, I’ve been raving, 
‘down and shed many tears, as she laid upon the table a) and can you wonder at it? Poor Mary’s letter (here it 
\letter, carefully sealed and addressed to her husband, |is) has almost killed me! I have been to the place where 
containing the information of her departure and desti-| she is, but I dared not go in to see her. Oh! doctor, 
nation. When her agitation had somewhat subsided, | will she be taken care of?” suddenly seizing my hand 








she left the room—perhaps, she felt, for ever—entered 


the coach, and was soon safely lodged in the lying-in 
, she | hospital. 


She paused—TI listened anxiously. 

“So—I ’ve been thinking—could you not” 
hesitated, struggling with violent emotion—* could not 
you get me admitted”—her voice trembled—* into the|melancholy events which will presently be narrated 
ly ing-in hospital!” I shook my head, unable at the | brought this with other documents into my possession :— 
moment to find utterance. 

“Jt has cost me a struggle—Providence seems, how- 
ever, to have led me to the thought! 
no expense to my husband, and shall have, I understand, }of refuge. I cannot, dearest Henry—I cannot think of 
excellent attendance.” adding to your sufferings by the sight of mine! When} 

« My poor, dear madam,” I faltered, “you must for- | all is over—as I trust it will be soon, and happily—then | 
give me—but I cannot bear to think of it.” In spite of |we shall be reunited, and God grant us happier days!) 
my struggles, the swelling tears at length burst from my j Oh, do not be grieved or angry, Henry, at the step I am | 
laden eyes. She buried her face in her handkerchief, | taking ; I have done it fer the best—it will be for the| 
and wept bitterly.“ My husband can hear of me every |best, depend upon it. Dr, will tell you how | 
day, and, with God’s blessing upon us, perhaps in a| skilfully and kindly they treat their patients at the) 
month’s time we may both meet in better health and | lying-in hospital, to which I am going. Oh, Henry !| 
spirits. And if—if—if it would not inconvenience | you are the delight of my soul! The more grief and | 
Mrs. ——— or yourself, to let my littlke Henry”—she | bitterness we have seen together, surely the more we} 
could get no further, and burst again into a fit of pas- | love one another. Oh, how I love you '—how I prayed | 
sionate weeping. I promised her, in answer to her re-|in the night while you, dearest, were sleeping, that the} 


. . : | 
iterated entreaties, after many remonstrances, that I| Almighty would bless you and our little Henry, be mer-| 





“My Sweer Love,—The hour of my agony is ap- 





The letter to her husband was as follows—for the | 


I shall there be | proaching, and Providence has pointed out to me a place| something like calmness to him. 


with convulsive energy. 

«The very greatest care will be taken of her—the 
greatest skill in London will be instantly at her com- 
mand in case of the slightest necessity for it—as well as 
every possible comfort and convenience that her situa- 
tion can require. If it will be any consolation to you, 
I assure you I intend visiting her myself every day.” 
And by these means I at length succeeded in restoring 
The excitement occa- 
sioned by his unexpected discovery of his wife’s absence, 
and its touching reason, had been aggravated by the un- 
favourable opinion concerning his sight which had been 
that morning expressed—alas, I feared but too justly— 
by the able and experienced oculist under whose care he 
was placed. He had in much alarm heard Mr. ask 
him several questions respecting peculiar and secret 
symptoms and sensations about his eyes, which he was 
forced to answer in the affirmative; and the alarming 
effect of these enquiries was not dissipated by the cau- 
tious replies of Mr. to his questions as to the 
chances of ultimate recovery. I assured him that no- 
thing on earth could so effectually serve him as the cul- 
tivation of calm and composed habits of mind ; for that 





| 








would immediately take steps to ensure her an admission |ciful to me for your sakes, and bring us all together) the affection of his eyes depended almost entirely upon 


into the lying-in hospital at any moment she might 
require it. 
« But my dear madam—your husband—Mr. Elliott— 


never permit it—lI feel perfectly certain.” 

« Ah, doctor—I know he would not; but he shall not 
know any thing about my intentions till I am safely 
lodged in the—the hospital. I intend to leave without 
his knowing where I am gone, some day this week—for 
I feel satisfied”—she paused and trembled. “ When he 
returns from the infirmary on Friday he will find a let- 
ter from me, telling him all my little scheme—and may 
God incline him to forgive me for what Iam doing. I 
know he loves me, however, too fondly to make me 
unhappy !” 

The next morning my wife accompanied me to their 
lodgings, for the purpose of taking home with her little 
Elliott. A sad scene it was—but Elliott, whom his wife 
had easily satisfied of the prudence of thus disposing of 
the child during the period of her confinement, bore it 
manfully. He carried the child down to my carriage, | 
and resigned him into the hands of my wife and a ser- 
vant, after many fond caresses, with an air of melan-| 
choly resolution—promising to call daily and see him | 
I strove to console bim | 
separation from his child, and to | 


depend upon it he will never hear of all this—he “a 


| 
| 
| 


while on his visit to my house. 
under this temporary 
impress upon him the necessity of absolute quiet and 
repose, in order to give due effect to the very active 
treatment under which he had been placed for the com- 
plaint in his eyes: 
for the second stroke, meditated to be inflicted upon him 
on the ensuing Friday by his wife, and to reconcile him 
by anticipation, as it were, to their brief separation, 
When once the decisive step had been taken, [ felt 
satisfied that he would speedily see the propriety of it. 
It was wonderful to see how Mrs. Elliott, during the 
interval between this day and the Friday appointed for 
her entrance into the lying-in hospital, sustained her 


| 
} 
| 


this I did in order to prepare him 





Her manner increased in tenderness towards | 
her husband, who evinced a corresponding energy of! 
His anxieties had 
been, to a considerable extent, allayed by the seasonable 


spirits. 


syimpathy and affection towards her. 


| 
addition to his funds already spoken of; but he expressed 
an occasional surprise at the absence of any preparations 
for the event which both of them believed to be so near 
at hand. 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour after her 
husband had set out for the ophthalmic infirmary, as 
usual, a hackney-coach drew up at the door of his lodg- 
ings, with a female attendant, sent by my directions 
from the lying-in hospital. I also made my appearance 
within a few minutes of the arrival of the coach; and 
poor Mrs, Elliott, after having carefully arranged and 
disposed of the few articles of her own apparel which 





}are in the drawer near the window—you had better take 


jagain! 


every hour that we are away! Bear up a little longer, 


| 
j}cannot, if we do not desert him. 
my bible and prayer-book—oh, do read them! 
jmy little Harry, in my name, every day. 
|are Dr. and Mrs. ! Go out and enjoy the 
|fresh air, and do not sit fretting at home, love, nor try 








|can hardly lay by my pen, but the coach is come for me, 

jand I must tear myself away. Farewell, then, my 

|dear, dear, darling Henry !—but only for a little while. 
“ Your doating wife, Mary. 

« P,S.—The socks I have been knitting for Harry 





them to Dr. ’s to-morrow, as I forgot to send them 
with Harry in the bustle of his going, and he will want 
them. Dr. says you can come and see me every 
day before I am taken ill. Do come.” 





IT called in the evening—according to the promise I 
had made to Mrs. Elliott—on her husband, to see how 
he bore the discovery of his wife’s sudden departure. 

“ How is Mr. Eiliott ?” I enquired of the woman of| 
the house, who opened the door. “Is he at home ?”’ 

«“ Why, yes—but he’s in a sad way, sir, indeed, about 
Mrs. Elliott’s going. He’s eaten nothing all day.” 

He was sitting at a table when I entered, with a soli- 
tary candle, and Mrs, Elliott’s letter lying open before 
him. 

«Oh, doctor, is not this worse than death?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Am I not left alone to be the prey of Satan ?”’ 

«“ Come, come, Mr, Elliott, moderate your feelings ! 
Learn the lesson your incomparable wife has taught you 
—patience and resignation.” 

“Tt is an heavenly lesson. But can a fiend learn it ?” 
he replied, vehemently, in a tone and with an air that 
quite startled me. ‘ Here I am left alone by God and 
man to be the sport of devils, and I am !—What curse 
is there that has not fallen, or is falling upon me? I 
feel assured,” he continued, gloomily, “ that my Mary 
is taken from me for ever. Oh, do not tell me other- 
wise. I feel—I know it! I have brought ruin upon her! 
I have brought her to beggary by an insane, a wicked 
attachment! The curses of disobedience to parents are 
upon both of us! Yet our misery might have touched 
any heart except that of her fiendish father. Ah! he 
buries her mother to-morrow ! To-morrow, then, I will 
be there! The earth shall not fall upon her before he 
looks upon me! How I will make the old man shake 
beside the grave he must soon drop into!”—He drew a 
long breath—* Let him curse me—curse her—curse us 
both—curse our child! Then and there ss 





I shall pray for you, my love—my own love—| the condition of his nervous system. 





“ The curse causeless shall not come,” I interrupted. 


T got him to pro- 


|mise me that he would abandon his wild and useless 
[ery '—God has not deserted us—he will not—he| promise of attending the funeral of Mrs. Hillary—said 
I leave you, dearest, | 


I would call upon him, accompanied by his little son, 


Kiss | about noon the next day, and also bring him tidings con- 
How kind 


cerning Mrs, Elliott. 
I was as good as my word; but not he. The woman 
of the house told me that he had left home about twelve 


|your eyes with reading or writing till I come back. I/o’clock, and did not say when he would return. He 





had gone to St. ’s church, as I afterwards learned 
from him. He watched the funeral procession into the 
church, and placed himself in a pew which commanded 
a near view of that occupied by the chief mourner, Mr. 
Hillary, who, however, never once raised his head from 
the handkerchief in which his countenance was buried. 
When the body was borne to the grave, Elliott bowed, 
and took his place beside the grave as near Mr. Hillary 
as the attendants and the crowd would admit of. He 
several times formed the determination to interrupt the 
service by a solemn and public appeal to Hillary on the 
subject of his deserted daughter—but his tongue failed 
him ; his feelings overpowered him; and he staggered 
from where he stood to an adjoining tombstone, which 
he learied against till the brief and solemn scene was 
concluded, and the mourners began to return. Once 
more, with desperate purpose, he approached the pro- 
cession, and came up to Mr. Hillary just as he was being 
assisted into the coach. 

“ Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping Mr. 
Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man seemed para- 
lysed for a moment, and stared at him as if he did not 
know the strange intruder. 

«“ My name is Elliott, sir—your forsaken daughter is 
my heart-broken—starving wife! do you relent, sir ?” 

“ Elliott !—Keep him away—keep him away, for 
God’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his face full of 
disgust and horror; and the attendants violently drag- 
ged the intruder from the spot where he was standing, 
and kept him at a distance till the coach containing Mr. 
Hillary had driven off. Elliott then returned home, 
which he reached about an hour after I had called. He 
paid me a visit in the evening, and I was glad to see 
him so much calmer than I had expected. He apologised 
with much earnestness for his breach of faith. He said 
he had found it impossible to resist the impulse which 
led him, in spite of all he had said over night, to attend 
the funeral; for he had persuaded himself of the more 
than possibility that his sudden and startling appearance 
at so solemn a moment might effect an alteration in Mr. 
Hillary’s feelings towards him. He gave me a full ac- 
count of what had happened, and assured me, with a 
melancholy air, that he had now satisfied himself—that 
he had nothing to hope for further—nothing to disturb 
him—and he would attend to my injunctions and those 
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c—_— 

of his surgical adviser at the infirmary. He told me 
that he had seen Mrs, Eliott about an hour before, and 
had left her in comparatively good spirits—but the peo- 
ple of the hospital had told him that her confinement 
was hourly expected, 

“TI wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly, “ what 
effect her death would have upon Mr. Hillary ? Would 
he cast off her children—as he has cast her off? Would 
his hatred follow her into the grave ? Now what should 
you say, doctor ™ 

The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, with 
which this very grave question was put, not a little sur- 


prised me. “ Why, he must be hg re indeed, ee the female attendants attracted my eye to the door, where 


were to be the case,” I answered. “I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that in spite of all that hes happened, he will er e| 
long be brought to a sense of his guilt and cruelty in so| 
long defying the dictates of conscience—the veice of 
nature. When he finds himself alone sai 

Elliott shook his head. 

«Tt must be a thundering blow, doctor, that would 
make uis iron heart feel—and—that blow”’—he sighed 
—“ may come much sooner, it may be ” he shud- 
dered, and looked at me with a wild air of apprehen-} 
sion. 

«Let us hope for the best, however, Mr. Elliott! 
Rely upon it, the present calmness of your inestimable 
wife affords grounds for the happiest expectations con- 
cerning the approaching ag 

«“ Ah! I hope you may not be mistaken. Her former 
accouchement was a long and dangerous one.” 

« Perhaps the very reason why her present may be 
an easy one!” He looked at me mournfully. 

« And suppose it to be so—what a home has the poor 
creature to return to after her suffering! Is not that a 
dreary prospect ?” 

It was growing late, however, and presently taking 
an affectionate leave of his son, who had been sitting} 
all the while on his knee, overpowered with drowsiness, 
he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday about midnight ; 
and after a somewhat severe and protracted labour, was 
delivered on Monday evening of a child that died a few 
minutes after its birth. Having directed the people of 
the hospital to summon me directly Mrs. Elliott was 
taken ill, I was in attendance upon her within an hour 
after her illness had commenced. I sent a messenger on 
Monday morning to Mr. Elliott, according to the pro- 
mise I had given him immediately to send him the earliest 
information, with an entreaty that he would remain at 
home all day to be in readiness to receive a visit from 











me. He came down, however, to the hospital almost}—cried the unfortunate husband, 
immediately after receiving my message ; and walked to! and looking imploringly at me. 


and fro before the institution, making anxious enquiries 


every ten minutes er quarter of an hour how his wife| the watchman. 


went on, and received ready and often enceuraging an- 


swers. When I quitted her for the night, about an hour] sufferer, extending his hands towards mine, and wringing 
after her delivery, leaving her much exhausted, but, as I} them convulsively ; then turning to the watchman, he 
too confidently supposed, out of danger, I earnestly en-| added, in a lower tone, the most piteous I ever heard— 
treated Mr. Elliott, who continued before the gates of] Don’t take me away! My wife is here; she’s dying— 
|I can’t go away—but I'll not make any more noise !— 





the hospital in a state of the highest excitement, to re- 


turn home—but in vain, and I left him with expressions; Hush! hush! 
of severe displeasure, assuring him that his conduct was| approached from within the building, and whispering a 
few hurried words in my ear, retired. 


absurd and useless—nay, criminally dangerous to him-| 
self. 


those whom you ought to consult—whose interests are| feeling, he turned to the watchman, grasped his hands, 
dependent upon yourself—thus to throw away the) and shook them. 


chances of recovery’? Pray, Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to 
reason, and return home !” 
and I left, hoping that what I had said would soon pro-| 
duce the desired effect. 

About four o’clock in the morning, I was awoke by a 
violent ringing of the bell and knocking at the door; 


and-on hastily looking out of the bed-room window, be-| change should take place, 1 withdrew, and repaired to 


held Mr. Elliott. 

«“ What is the matter there?” I enquired. 
Mr. Elliott ?” 

“ Oh, doctor, doctor—for God’s sake come! My wife, 
my wife! She’s dying. They have told me so! Come, 
doctor, oh come!” ‘Though I-had been exceedingly fa- 
tigued with the labours of the preceding day, this start- 


“Ts it you, 





« What will become of your sight, Mr. Elliott—| shake hands with me,’ 
pray think of that /—if you will persist in working your-|I told you I had hope!—The accoucheur has this in- 
self up to this dreadful pitch of nervous excitement? Ij stant sent me word that he thinks the case is taking a 
do assure you that you are doing yourself every hour| favourable turn.” —He sunk down suddenly on his knees 
mischief which—which it may require months, if not} in silence ; 
years, to remedy—and is it kind to her you love—to shook them convulsively. 


He made no reply, but wept, | | disturb her ! 





ling summons soon dissipated my drowsiness, and in less 
than five minutes I was by his side. We ran almost all 
the way to the nearest coach-stand ; and on reaching the 
hospital, found that there existed but too much ground 
for apprehension ; for about two o’clock very alarming 
symptoms of profuse hemorrhage made their appearance ; 
and when I reached the bed-side, a little after four 
o’clock, I saw, in common with the experienced resident 
accoucheur, who was also present, that her life was indeed 
trembling in the balance. While I sat watching, with 
feelings of melancholy interest and alarm, her snowy in- 
animate countenance, a tap on the shoulder from one of 








the chief matron of the establishment was standing. She 
beckoned ine out of the room; and I noiselessly stepped 
out after her. 

“ The husband of this poor lady,” said Mrs. , “is 
in a dreadful state, doctor, in the street. The porter has 
sent up word that he fears the gentleman is going mad, 
and will be attempting to break open the gates—that he 
insists upon being shown at once into his wife’s room, or 
at least within the house! Pray oblige me, doctor, by 
going down and trying to pacify him! This will never 
do, you know—the other patients’”—I hastened down 
stairs, and stepped quickly across the yard. My heart 
yearned towards the poor distracted being who stood 
outside the iron gates, with his arms stretched towards 
me through the bars. 

“Oh say, is she alive? 
a lamentable voice. 

“She is, Mr. Elliott—but really” 

“ Oh, is she alive? Are you telling me truly? Is 
she indeed alive?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t cease to make 
such a dreadful disturbance, your voice may reach ber 
ear—and that would be instant death—indeed it would.” 

“TI will! I will—but is she indeed alive? Don’t 
deceive me !” 

“This is the way he’s been going on all night ;” 
whispered the watchman, who had just stepped up. 

“Mr. Elliott, I tell you, truly, in the name of God, 
your wife is living—and I have not given up hope of re- 
covery,” 

“Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! Oh come 
Mary! You said that you would come to me! 

“ Had’nt I better take him away, sir ?”’ said the watch- 
man. “ The porter says he’ll be wakeuing all the women 
in the hospital—shall I?” 

“ Let me stay—let me stay! I'll give you all I have 
in the world! [’ll give you forty pounds—I will, I will,” 
clinging to the bars, 





Is she alive ?”’ he cried with 





to me, my 
” ‘ 


«“ Do not interfere—do not touch him, sir,” said I to 


“Thank you! God bless you’’—gasped the wretched 


there is some one coming!” A person 
“Mr, Elliott, 


’ said I; « Mrs. Elliott is reviving ! 


then grasped my hand through the bars, and 
In the fervour of his frantic 


“ Hush! hush !”—he gasped—« Don’t speak ! ! It will 
A single sound may kill—Ah’”” ——— he 
looked with agonising apprehension at the mailcoach 
which that moment rattled rapidly and loudly by. At 
length he became so much calmer, that after pledging 
myself to return shortly, especially if any unfavourable 


the chamber where lay the poor unconscious creature— 
the subject of her husband’s wild and dreadful anxieties. 
[ found that I had not been misinformed; and though 
Mrs. Elliott lay in the most precarious situation possible 
—with no sign of life in her placid countenance, and no 
pulse discernible at her wrist, we had reason for believing 


ing in silence by her side for ‘about a quarter of an hour, 
during which she seemed asleep, I took my departure, 
and conveyed the delightful intelligence to the poor suf- 
ferer without, that his hopes were justified by the situa- 
tion in which I had left my sweet patient. I succeeded 
in persuading him to accompany me home, and restoring 
him to a little composure; but the instant that he had 
swallowed a hasty cup ef coffee, without waiting even 
to see his little boy, who was being dressed to come 
down as usual to breakfast, he left the house and re- 
turned to the hospital, where I found him, as before, on 
driving up about twelve o’clock, but walking calmly to 
and fro before the gates. What anguish was written in 
his features!’ Buta smile passed over them—a joyful 
air, as he told me, before I could quit my carriage, that 
all was still going on well. It was so, I ascertained ; 
and on returning from the hospital, I almost forced him 
into my carriage, and drove off to his lodgings, where I 
stayed till he had got into bed, and had solemnly pro- 
mised me to remain there till I called in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the most eri- 
tical circumstances ; during which her husband was al- 
most every other hour at the hospital, and at length so 
wearied every one with his anxious and incessant enqui- 
ries, that they would hardly give him civil answers any 
longer. Had I not twice bled him with my own hand, 
and myself administered to him soothing and lowering 
medicines, he would certainly, I think, have gone raving 
mad. On the fifth day Mrs. Elliott was pronounced out 
of danger, but continued, of course, in a very exhausted 
state. Her first enquiries were about her husband, then 
her little Henry: and on receiving a satisfactory answer, 
a sweet and sad smile stole over her features, and her 
feeble fingers gently compressed mine. Before I quitted 
her, she asked whether her husband might be permitted 
to see her—I of course answered in the negative. A 
tear stole down her cheek, but she did not attempt to ut- 
ter a syllable. 

The pressure of professional engagements did not ad- 
mit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than once or twice 
during the next week. I frequently heard of him, how- 
ever, at the hospital, where he called constantly three 
times a day, but had not yet been permitted to see Mrs. 
Elliott, who was considered, and in my opinion justly, 
unequal to the excitement of such an interview. 

The dreadful mental agony in which he had spent the 
last fortnight, was calculated to produce the most fatal 
effects upon his eyesight—of which, indeed, he seemed 
himself but too conscious, for every symptom of which 
he had complained was most fearfully aggravated.— 
Nevertheless, [ could not prevail upon him—at least, he 
said, for the present—to continue his visits to the eye 
infirmary. He said, with a melancholy air, that he had 
too many, and very different matters to attend to—and 
he must postpone, for the present, all attention to his 
own complaints. Alas! he had many other subjects of 
anxiety than his own ailments! Supposing his wife to be 
restored to him, even in a moderate degree of strength 
and convalescence—what prospect was before them? 
What means of obtaining a livelihood? What chance 
was there of her inexorable old father changing his fell 
purpose '—Was his wife then to quit the scene of her 
almost mortal sufferings, only to perish before his eyes— 
of want—and her father wallowing in wealth !—the 
thought was horrible !—Elliott sat at home, alone, think- 
ing of these things, and shuddered ; 
and wandered through the streets with vacant eye and 
blighted heart.—*“ He wandereth abroad for bread, saying 
where is it!’ He knoweth that the day of darkness is 
ready at his hand.’’* 

Friday. This morning my wife cailed, at my sug- 
gestion, to see Mrs. Elliott, accompanied by her little 
boy, whom I had perceived she was pining to see. I 
thought they might meet without affording ground for 
uneasiness as to the result. 

« My little Harry !” exclaimed a low soft voice as my 
wife and child were silently ushered into the room where 
lay Mrs. Eiliott, wasted almost to a shadow, her face and 
hands,—said my wife,—white as the lily. «* Come, love 


he quitted his home 


—kiss me!” she faintly murmured; and my wife 
brought the child to the bed-side, and lifting him upon 
her knee, inclined his face towards his mother. She 


* Job, xv. 23. 





that a favourable change had taken place. After remain- 
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feebly placed her arm around his neck, and pressed him 
to her bosom. 

« Let me sce his face!” she whispered, removing her 
arm. 

She gazed tenderly at him for some minutes: the 
child looking first at her and then at my wife with min- 
gled fear and surprise. 

“How like his father!” she murmured—kiss me 
again, love!—Don’t be afraid of your poor mother, 
Harry!” Her eyes filled with tears. “Am I so alter- 
ed” said she to my wife, who stammered yes and no 


in one breath. 

«“ Has he been a good boy ?” 

“ Very—very”—replied my wife, turning aside her 
head,funable for a moment to look either mother or son 
in the face, Mrs. Elliott perceived my wife’s emotion, 
and her chill fingers gently grasped her hand. 

“ Does he say his prayers !—you’ve not forgotten that, 
Harry !” 

« The child, whose little breast was beginning to heave, 
shook his head, and lisped a faint—* No, mamma!” 

«God bless thee, my darling !” exclaimed his mother, 


in a low tone, closing her eyes—“ He will not desert | 
thee—nor thy parents!—He feeds the young ravens | 


She paused, and the tears trembled 
My wife, who 


when they cry !” 
through her almost transparent eyelids. 


had with the utmost difficulty restrained her feelings, | 


leaned over the poor sufferer, pressed her lips to her fore- 
head, and gently taking the child with her, stepped has- 
tily from the room. As soon as they had got into the 
matron’s parlour, where my wife sat down for a few mo- 


. . . ° ! 
ments, her little companion burst into tears, and cried as 


if his heart would break. ‘The matron tried to pacify 
him, but in vain. “I hope, ma’am,” said she to my 
wife, “he did not ery in this way before his mother ?— 
Dr. —— and Mr. both say that she must not be 
agitated in any way, or they will not answer for the con- 
sequences.” At this moment I made my appearance, 
having called, in passing, to pay a visit to Mrs. Elliott; 
but hearing how much her late interview had overcome 
her, I left, taking my wife and little Elliott—still sobbing 





—with me, and promised to look in, if possible, in the} 


evening. I did so, accordingly, and found her, happily, 
none the worse for the emotion occasioned by her first 
interview with her child, since her illness. She ex- 
pressed herself very grateful to me for the care which 


she said we had evidently taken of him—* and how like | 


he grows to his poor father !”"—she added. “Oh! doc- 
tor—when may I see him !—Do—dear doctor, let us 
meet, if it be but fora moment! Oh, how I long to 
see him! I will not be agitated! It will do me more 
good than all the medicine in this building.” 

“In a few days’ time, my dear madam, I assure 
you——” 
"4 Why not to-morrow 1—oh, if you knew the good 
that one look of his would do me—he does not look 
ill ?” she enquired, suddenly, 

« He—he looks certainly rather harassed on your ac- 


” 





count; but in other respects, he is 

« Promise me—let me sce for myself: oh, bring him 
with you! I—I—own I could not bear to sce him alone, 
but in your presence—do, dear doctor! promise !—I 
shall sleep so sweetly to-night if you will.” 

Her looks—her tender murmuring voice, overcame 
me, and J promised to bring Mr. Elliott with me some 
time on the morrow. I bade her good night. 

« Remember, doctor!” she whispered, as I rose to go. 

«T will!” said I, and quitted the room, already almost 
repenting of the rash promise I had made. But who 
could have resisted her ? 

Sweet soul! what was to become of thee! Bred up 
in the lap of Juxury, and accustomed to have every wish 
gratified—every want anticipated—what kind of scene 
awaited thee on returning to thy humble lodgings— 


“ Where hopeless Anguish pours her groan, 
And lonely Want retires to die!” 


For was it not so? What miracle was to save them from 


starvation? Full of such melancholy reflections, I walk- 
ed home, resolved to leave no stone unturned on their 
behalf, and pledged myself and wife that the forty pounds 
we had already collected for the Elliotts from among our 
benevolent friends, should be raised to a hundred, how- 
ever great might be the deficiency we made up ourselves. 

Saturday. Twas preparing to pay some early visits 


jto distant patients, and arranging so as to take Mr. El- 

liott with me on my return, which I calculated would be 
about two o’clock, to pay the promised visit to Mrs. 
| Elliott—when my servant brought me a handful of let- 
ters which had that moment been left by the twopenny 
| postman. I was going to cram them all into my pocket, 
and read them in the carriage, when my eye was attract- 
ed by one of them much larger than the rest, sealed with 
\* black seal, and the address in Elliott’s hand-writing. 
|I instantly resumed my seat; and placing the other let- 
ters in my pocket, proceeded to break the seal with some 
trepidation,—which increased to a sickening degree 
when four letters fell out—all of them sealed with black, 
and in Elliott’s hand-writing, and addressed respectively 
'to—“ Jacob Hillary, Esq.”—*« Mrs. Elliott,”—« Henry 
| Elliott,”’—and « Dr. ” (myself.) I sat for a minute 
or two, with this terrible array before me, scarce daring 
to breathe, or to trust myself with my thoughts—when 
my wife entered, leading in her constant companion, 
little Elliott, to take their leave, as usual, before I set 
out for the day. The sight of “Henry Elliott,” to 
whom one of these portentous letters was addressed, 
overpowered me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, was 
beginning to enquire the reason, when I rose, and with 
gentle force put her out of the room and bolted the door, 
hurriedly telling her that I had just received unpleasant 
accounts concerning one or two of my patients. With 
' trembling hands I opened the letter which was addressed 
|to me, and read with infinite consternation as follows : 








| When you are reading these few lines, kind doctor, I 
shall be sweetly sleeping the sleep of death. All will 
be over; there will be one wretch the less upon the 
| earth. 

| God, before whom I shall be standing face to face, 
, while you read this letter, will, I hope, have mercy upon 
|me, and forgive me for appearing before Him uncalled. 
Amen ! 

“ But I could not live. I felt blindness—the last curse 
| —descending upon me—blindness and beggary. I saw 
;my wife broken-hearted. Nothing but misery and star- 
vation before her and her child. 

“Oh, has she not loved me with a noble love? And 
yet it is thus I leave her! But she knows how through 
life I have returned her love, and she will hereafter find 
| that love alone led me to take this dreadful step. 

‘« Grievous has been the misery she has borne for my 
‘sake. I thought, in marrying her, that I might have 
| overeome the difficulties which threatened us—that I 
might have struggled successfully at least for our bread ; 
but he ordered otherwise, and it has been in vain for 
me to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of 
sorrow. 
| «Why did I leave life? Because I know, as if a 
| voice from Heaven had told me, that my death will re- 
concile Mary and her father. It is me alone whom he 
|hates, and her only on my account. When I shall be 
gone, he will receive her to his arms, and she and my 
ison will be happy. 
|} “Oh, my God! that I shall never see the face of 
| Mary again, or But presently she will look at our 
son, and she will revive. 
| «T entreat you, as in the name of the dead—it-is a 
| voice from the grave—to be yourself the bearer of this 
news to Mary, when and as you may think fit. Give 
| her this letter, and also give yourself to Mr. Hillary the 
letter which bears his dreadful name upon it. I know, 
I fecl, that it will open his heart, and he will receive 
them to his arms. 
| «TI have written also a few lines to my son. Ah, my 
boy, your father will be mouldered into dust before you 
‘will understand what I have written, Grieve for your 
unfortunate father, but do not—disown him! 
| «As for you, best of men, my only friend, farewell ! 
| Forgive all the trouble I have given. God reward you! 
You will be in my latest thoughts. I have written to 
vou last. 

«“ Now I have done. I am calm; the bitterness of 
death is past. Farewell! The grave—the darkness of 
death is upon my soul—but I have no fear. To-night, 
before this candle shall have burnt out—at midnight— 
Oh, Mary! Henry !—Shall we ever meet again ? 


“HL, 5.” 





| 


| 





| ° . 
| Tread this letter over half a dozen times, for every 








paragraph pushed the preceding one out of my memory. 
Then I took up mechanically and opened the letter ad- 
dressed to his son. It contained a large lock of his 
father’s hair, and the following verses,* written in a great 
straggling hand :— 


«“T have wished for death; wherefore do I not call 
for my son? 

“«« My son, when I am dead, bury me; and despise not 
thy mother, but honour hier all the days of thy life, and 
do that which shall please her, and grieve her not. 

«“ Remember, my son, that she saw many dangers for 
thee, when thou wast in her womb; and when she is 
dead, bury her by me in one grave. 

«“ Thus, on the point of death, writes thy father to his 
beloved son. Remember! Henry Ex.iotrt.” 


As soon as I had somewhat recovered the shock occa- 
sioned by the perusal of these letters, I folded them all 
up, stepped hastily into my carriage, and, postponing all 
my other visits, drove off direct to the lodgings of Mr. 
Elliott. ‘The woman of the house was standing at the 
door, talking earnestly with one or two persons. 

“ Where is Mr. Elliott?” I enquired, leaping out of 
the carriage. 

“ That’s what we want to know, sir,” replied the wo- 
man, very pale. ‘He must have gone out very late last 
night, sir—and hasn’t been back since ; for when I looked 
into his room this morning to ask about breakfast, it was 
empty.” 

“Did you observe any thing particular in his appear- 
ance last night?” I enquired, preparing to ascend the 
little staircase. 

“ Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about eight or nine 
o’clock, he comes to the top of the stairs, and calls out, 
‘Mrs, , did you hear that noise? Didn’t you see 
something ?’ ‘Lord, sir,’ said I, in a taking, he spoke 
so sudden, ‘no! there wa’n’t any sound whatsoever !’— 
so he went into his room, and shut the door, and I have 
never seed him since.” 

I hastened to his room. A candlestick, its candle 
burnt down to the socket, stood on the little table at which 
he generally sat, together with a pen or two, an inkstand, 
black wax, a sheet of paper, and a bible opened at the 
place from which he had copied the words addressed to 
his son. The room was apparently just as its unfortu- 
nate and frantic occupant had quitted it. I opened the 
table-drawer ; it was full of paper which had been covered 
with writing, and was now torn into small fragments. 
One half sheet was left, full of strange incoherent ex- 
pressions, apparently forming part of a prayer, and 
evincing, alas! how fearfully the writer’s reason was 
disturbed! But where was poor Elliott? What mode 
of death had he selected ? 

At first I thought of instantly advertising and describ- 
ing his person and issuing handbills about the neigh- 
bourhood ; but at length determined to wait till the 
Monday’s newspapers made their appearance—-some one 
of which might contain intelligence concerning him 
which might direct my movements. And in the mean 
time—how was I to appear before Mrs. Elliott, and ac- 
count for my not bringing her husband ?—I determined 
to send her a written excuse, on the score of pressing 
and unexpected engagements, but promising to call upon 
her either on Sunday or Monday. I resolved to do no- 
thing rashly ; for it glanced across my mind, as possible, 
that Elliott had not really carried into execution the 
dreadful intentions expressed in his letter to me, but had 
resorted to a stratagem only in order to terrify Mr. Hil- 
lary into a reconciliation. ‘This notion took such full 
possession of my heated iniagination, that I at length 
lost sight of all the glaring improbabilities attending it. 
Alas, however, almost the first paragraph that fell under 
my hurried eye, in scanning over the papers of Monday, 
was the following :— 

“ On Saturday, about 8 o’clock in the morning, some 
labourers discovered the body of a man of respectable 
appearance, apparently about thirty years old, floating, 
without a hat, in the New River. It was immediately 
taken out of the water, but life seemed to have been for 
some hours extinct. One or two letters were found upon 
his person, but the MS, too much spread and blotted 
with the water to afford any clue to the identity of the 








* From the Apocrypha. Tobit, ch. iv. 2, 3, 4, 
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unfortunate person. The body lies at the Red Boar public 
house, where a coroner’s inquest is summoned for to-day 
at 12 o’clock.” 

I drove off to the place mentioned in the paragraph, 
and arrived there just as the jury was assembling. ‘There 
was a considerable crowd about the doors. I sent in my 
card; and stating that I believed I could identify the 
body for which the inquest was summoned, I was allowed 
to view the corpse, and ushered at once into the room 
where it lay, 

[ wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that room with 
me, and have stood beside me, as I stepped shuddering 
forward, and perceived that I was looking upon—nis 
yictim! The body lay with its wet clothes undisturbed, 
just as it had been taken out of the water. The damp 
hair—the eyes wide open—the hands clenched, as if 
with the agonies of death. 

Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott—the fond object 
of her unconquerable love! ‘This was he to whom she 
had written so tenderly on quitting him! Here lay he 
whom she had so sweetly consoled by almost daily mes- 
sages through me! ‘This was he to whom, with a pious 
confidence, she had predicted her speedy and happy re- 
turn! This was the father of the sweet boy who sat 
prattling at my table only that morning! This—wretch ! 
monster! fiend! this is the body of him you flung, on 
an infamous charge, into the dungeons of Newgate! 
This is the figure of him that shall nerEarrer 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the room 
in an agony! After drinking a glass of water, I re- 
covered my self-possession sufficiently to make my ap- 
pearance in the jury-room ; where I deposed to such facts 
—carefully concealing only, for Mrs. Elliott and her 
son’s sake, the causes which led to the commission of 
the fatal act—as satisfied the jury that the deceased had 
destroyed himself while in a state of mental derange- 
ment ; and they returned their verdict accordingly. 

After directing the immediate removal of the body to 
the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged—the scene of so 
many agonies—of such intense and undeserved misery 
—I drove off; and though quite tnequal to the task, 
hurried through my round of patients, anxious to be at 
leisure in the evening for the performance of the solemn 
—the terrible duty—imposed upon me by poor Elliott— 
the conveying his letter to Mr. Hillary, and communi- 
cating at the same time, with all the energy in my power, 
the awful results of his cruel, his tyrannical, his unnatu- 
ral conduct. How I prayed that God would give me 
power to shake that old man’s guilty soul! 

Our dinner was sent away that day almost untouched. 
My wife and I interchanged but few and melancholy 
words; our noisy, lively, little guest, was not present to 

disturb, by his innocent sallies, the mournful silence ; 
for, unable to bear his presence, I had directed that he 
should not be brought down that day. I had written to 
Mrs. Elliott a brief and hasty line, saying—that I had 





just seen Mr. Elliott! but that it would be impossible 


for either of us to call upon her that day ! ‘adding that I 
would certainly call upon her the day after—and— 
Heaven pardon the equivocation !—bring Mr. Elliott, if 
possible, which I feared might be doubtful, as his eyes 
were under very active treatment. 

I have had to encounter in my time many, very many 
trying and terrible scenes; but I never approached any 
with so much apprehension and anxiety as the one now 
cast upon me. Fortifying myself with a few glasses of 
wine, I put poor Elliott’s letter to Mr. Hillary in my 
pocket-book, and drove off for square. I reached 
the house about eight o’clock. My servant, by my direc- 
tion, thundered impetuously at the door—a startling 
summons I intended it to be! The porter threw open 
the door almost before my servant had removed his hand 
from the knocker. 

“Is Mr. Hillary at home?” I enquired, stepping hur- 
riedly from my carriage with the fearful letter in my 
hand. “ He is, sir,” said the man, with a flurried air— 
“ but—he—he—does not receive company, sir, since my 
mistress’s death.” 

«Take my card to him, sir. My name is Dr. 
I must see Mr. Hillary instantly.” 

I waited in the hall for a few moments, and then re- 
ceived a message, requesting me to walk into the back 
drawing-room. There I saw Miss Gubbley, as the ser- 
vant told me—alone, and dressed in deep mourning. 














What I had heard of this woman inspired me with the! 


utmost contempt and hatred for her. What a counte- 
nance! Meanness, malice, cunning, and sycophancy, 
seemed struggling for the ascendant in its expression. 

« Pardon me, madam—my business,” said I, peremp- 
torily, “is not with you, but with Mr. Hillary. Him I 
must see, and immediately.” 

“Dr. , what is the matter?’ she enquired, with 
mingled anger and anxiety in her countenance. 

“T have a communication, madam, for Mr. Hillary’s 
private ear—I must see him; I insist upon seeing him 
immediately.” 

«“ This is strange conduct, sir—really,” said Miss Gub- 
bley, in an impudent manner, but her features becoming 
every moment paler and paler. “Have you not al- 
ready” 

I unceremoniously pushed the malignant little parasite 
aside, opened the folding doors, and stepped instantly 
into the presence of the man [ at once desired and dread- 
ed to see. He sat on the sofa, in the attitude and with 
the expression of a man who had been suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

« Dr. ——!” he exclaimed, with an astonished and 
angry air—“ your servant, doctor! What’s the mean- 
ing of all this !” 

“I am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary—espe- 
cially after the unpleasant manner in which our acquaint- 
ance was terminated—but—I have a dreadful duty to 
perform’’—pointing to the letter I held, and turning to- 
wards him its black seal. He saw it. He seemed rather 
startled or alarmed ; motioned me, with a quick, anxious 
bow, to take a seat, and resumed his own. “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Hillary—but we must be alone,” said I, pointing 
to Miss Gubbley, who had followed me with a suspicious 
and insolent air, exclaiming, as she stepped hastily to- 
wards Mr. Hillary —« Don’t suffer this conduct, sir! It’s 
very uncorrect—very, sir.” 

“ We must be alone, sir,” I repeated, calmly and pe- 
remptorily, “ or I shall retire at once. You would never 
cease to repent that sir:”’ and Mr. Hillary, as if he had 
suddenly discovered some strange meaning in my eye, 
motioned the pertinacious intruder to the door, and she 
reluctantly obeyed. I drew my chair near Mr. Hillary, 
who seemed, by this time, thoroughly alarmed. 

« Will you read this letter, sir?’ said I, handing it to 
him. He took it into his hand ; looked first at the direc- 
tion; then at the seal, and lastly at me in silence. 

“ Do you know that handwriting, sir?” I enquired. 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

“Look at it, sir, again. You ought to know it—you 
must know it well.” He laid down the letter ; fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket for his glasses ; placed them with 
infinite trepidation upon his forehead, and again took the 
letter into his bands, which shook violently ; and his sight 
was so confused with agitation, that I saw he could make 
nothing of it. 

“It seems—it appears to be—a man’s hand, sir. 
Whose is it? What is it about? What's the matter?” 
he exclaimed, looking at me over his glasses with a 
frightened stare. 

“ I have attended, sir, a coroner’s inquest this morn- 
ing” The letter dropped instantly from Mr. Hillary’s 
shaking hand upon the floor: his lips slowly opened. 

«“ The writer of that letter, sir, was found drowned on 
Saturday last,” I continued, slowly, looking steadfastly 
at him, and feeling myself grow paler every moment— 
“this day I saw the body—stretched upon a shutter at 
an inn. Oh, those awful eyes! That hair, matted and 
muddy! Those clenched hands—horror filled my soul 
as I looked at all this, and thought of you !” 

His lips moved, he uttered a few unintelligible sounds, 
and his face, suddenly bedewed with perspiration, as- 
sumed one of the most ghastly expressions that a human 
countenance could exhibit. I remained silent, nor did 
he speak; but the big drops rolled from his forchead 
and fell upon the floor. In the pier-glass opposite, to 
which my eye was attracted by seeing some moving 
figure reflected in it, I beheld the figure of Miss Gubbley : 
who having been no doubt listening at the door, could 
no longer subdue her terrified curiosity, and stole into 
the room on tip-toe, and stood terror-stricken behind my 
chair. Her presence seemed to restore Mr. Hillary to 
consciousness. 

“ Take her away—go away—go—go""—he murmured, 
and I led her, unresisting, from fhe room, and, to be 











secured from her further intrusion, bolted both the doors. 


“ You had better read the letter, sir,” said 7: with a 
deep sigh, resuming my seat; his eyes remained rivetted 
on me. 

«“ T—I—I—cannot, sir!” he stammered. A long 
pause ensued. “ If—she—had but called” he gasped, 
“ but once—or sent—after her—her mother’s death” 
and with a long groan he leaned forward, and fell against 
me. 

“ She did call, sir. She came the day after her mother’s 
death,” said I, shaking my head sorrowfully. 

“No, she did’nt,” he replied, suddenly looking at me 
with a stupified air, 

“Then her visit was cruelly concealed from you, sir. 
Poor creature, I know she called.” 

He rose slowly from the prostrate posture in which he 
had remained for the last few moments, clenched his 
trembling fists, and shook them with impotent anger. 
“ Who—who,” he muttered—“ who dared—I—J—I’ll 
ring the bell. I'll have all the” 

« Would you have really received her then, sir, if you 
had known of her calling ?” 

His lips moved, he attempted in vain to utter an an- 
swer, and sobbed violently, covering his face with his 
hands. 

«Come, Mr. Hillary, I see,” said I, in a somewhat 
milder manner, “that the feelings of a father are not 
utterly extinguished”—he burst into vehement weeping 
—“<and I hope that—that—you may live to repent 
what you have done—to redress the wrongs you have 
committed! Your poor, persecuted daughter, Mr. Hil- 
lary, is not dead.” He uttered a sudden sharp cry that 
alarmed me—grasped my hands, and carrying them to 
his lips, kissed them in a kind of ecstasy. 

“Tell me—say plainly—only say—that Mary is 
alive’’ 
«“ Well then, sir, your daughter is alive, but’”’—— 

He fell upon his knees, and groaned “Oh God, I 
thank thee !—I thank thee !—how I thank thee !”’ 

I waited till he had in some measure recovered from 
the ecstasy of emotion into which my words had thrown 
him, and assisted in loosening his shirt-collar and neck- 
handkerchief, which seemed to oppress him. 

“ Who—then’—he stammered—“ who was—found 
drowned—the coroner’s inquest” 

“Her poor, broken-hearted husband, sir, who will be 
buried at my expense in a day or two.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and cried bitterly. 

«This letter was written by him to you, sir; and he 
sent it to me only a few hours, it seems, before he de- 
stroyed himself, and commissioned me to deliver it to 
you. Is not his blood, sir, lying at your door?” 

“Oh Lord, have mercy on me! Lord—Christ—for- 
give me! Lord forgive a guilty old sinner,” he groaned, 
sinking again upon his knees, and wringing his hands. 
«“T—I am his murderer! I feel—I know it!” 

“ Shall I read to you, sir, his last words ?”’ said I. 

“Yes, but—they Il choke me—I can’t bear them.” 
He sank back exhausted upon the sofa. I took up the 
letter, which had remained till then upon the floor since 
he had dropped it from his palsied grasp, and, opening 
it, read with faltering accents the following :— 

















“For your poor, dear daughter’s sake, sir—who is 
now a widow and a beggar—abandon your fierce and 
cruel resentment. I know that I am the guilty cause of 
all her misery. I have suffered, and paid the full penalty 
of my sin; and I am, when you read this, amongst the 
dead. 

“Forgive me, father of my beloved and suffering 
wife! Forgive me, as I forgive you, in this solemn mo- 
ment, from my heart, whatever wrongs you have done 
me! 

“Let my death knock loudly at your heart’s door, so 
that it may open and take in my suffering, perishing 
Mary—your Mary—and our unoffending little one! I 
know it will! Heaven tells me that my sacrifice is ac- 
cepted! Idie full of grief, but contented, in the belief 
that all will be well with the dear ones I leave behind 
me. God incline your heart to mercy! Farewell! So 
prays your unhappy, guilty son-in-law, 

“ Henry Exciotr.” 

It was a long while before my emotion, almost blind- 
ing my eyes and choking my utterance, permitted me to 
conclude this melancholy letter. Mr. Hillary sat all the 





while aghast. 
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> he gasped. “Oh, 


Ay, I'll 


«“ The gallows is too good for me!’ 
what a monster—what a wretch have I been! 


: : - Asie 
surrender !—I know I’m guilty !—It’s all my doing !—| 
I confess all !—It was I—it was I put him in prison.” } 


I looked darkly at him as he uttered these last words, 
and shook my head in silence. 


« Ah! I see—I see you know it all! Come, then— 
take me away—away with me to Newgate—any where 
you like—I ‘Il plead guilty!” He attempted to rise, but 
sank back again into his seat. 

«“ But—where’s Mary 2” he gasped. 

“Alas!” I replied, “she does not yet know that she 
is a widow—that her child is an orphan! She has her- 
self—poor meck soul—been lying for many days at the 
gates of death, and, even yet, her fate is more than 
doubtful !”” 

«“ Where is she?’ Let me know—tell me, or I shall 
die. Let me know where I may go and drop down at 
her feet, and ask her forgiveness !” 

“She is in acommon hospital—a lying-in hospital, 
sir—where she, a few days ago only, gave birth to a dead 
child, after enduring, for the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, the greatest want and misery ! 
her poor fingers to the bone, Mr. Hillary,—she has 
slaved like a common servant for her child, her husband, 
and herself, and yet she has hardly found bread for 
them !” 

“Oh! stay—stay, doctor. 
my daughter—a common hospital!’ repeated Mr. Hil- 
lary, pressing his hand to his forehead, and staring 
vacantly at me, 

«“ Yes, sir—a common hospital! Where else could 
she goto? God be thanked, sir, for finding such re-| 
sources—such places of refuge—for the poor and for- 


saken! 


; : “fe ‘ om 
avoid eating the bread scarce suflicient for her husband! me. 


and her child. I have seen her enduring such misery 
as would have softened the heart of a fiend! 


good God! how am I to tell her what has happened a) 


How I shudder at the task that her dead husband has| father.” 


imposed upon me! Jhat am to say to her ?—Tell | 
me, Mr. Hillary, for lam confounded—I am in despair ! } 
How shall I break to her this frightful event ?’—Mr. | 
Hillary groaned—* Pray, tell me, sir,” I continued, with | 
real sternness, “ what am I to do'—how am I to face | 
your wretched daughter in the morning? She bas been | 
unable even to see her husband for a moment since her 
How will she bear being told that she is Never 
to see him again? I shall be almost guilty of her mur-} 
der!” TI paused, greatly agitated. 

« Tell her—tell her—conceal the death,” he gasped ; | 
“ and tell her, first, that all ’s forgiven, if she ‘Il accept | 
my forgiveness, and forgive me / Tell her—be sure to 
tell her—-that my whole fortune is hers, and her child’s. | 
Surely that ——. Iwill make my will afresh—every 
half-penny shall go to her and her child; it shall, so 


illness. 


} 
| 
help me God !” | 

“ Poor creature!” I exclaimed bitterly, “can money | 
heal thy broken heart 1” T paused. «“ You may relent, 
Mr. Hillary, and receive your unhappy daughter into} 
your house again, but, believe me, her heart will lie in| 
her husband’s grave !” 

« Doctor, doctor! you are killing me!” he exclaimed, | 
every feature writhing under the scourgings of remorse. 
“Tell me! only tell me, what can Ido more? This 
house—all I have—is hers, for the rest of her life. She} 
may turn me into the streets. Ill live on bread and} 
water—they shall roll in gold. But, oh, where is she? 
—where is she? Ill send the carriage instantly.” He 
rose, as if intending to ring the bell. 


She has worked, 


A common hospital !— 


! She fled thither to escape starvation, and to) tolling of that be!l”—his voice died away—* would kill 


And, | voice faltered—*is living at my house; perhaps you 





«What! has she yet to hear of it?” he exclaimed, 
looking aghast. 

“T told you so, sir, some time ago.” 

“Oh, yes—you did—you did—but I forgot. Lord, 
Lord, I feel 1’m going mad!” He rose feebly from the 
|sofa, and staggered for a moment to and fro, but his 
| knees refused their support, and he sank down again 
|upon his seat, where he sat staring at me with a full 
glassy eye, while I proceeded— 

«“ Another melancholy duty remains to be performed. 
|I think, sir, you should see his remains.” 
| “J see the body!” Fright flitted over his face. «Do 
|you wish me to drop down dead beside it, sir? I see 
|the body? It would burst out a-bleeding directly I got 
into the room—for I murdered him! Oh God, forgive 
|me !—oh, spare me such a sight!” 
«“ Well, sir, since your alarm is so great, that sad sight 
;may be spared; but there is one thing you must do”— 
I paused; he looked at me apprehensively—« testify 
| your repentance, sir, by following his poor remains to 
the grave.” 

«“[—I—could not! It’s no use frightening me thus, 
doctor. I—I tell you I should die—I should never re- 
turn home alive. But if you ’Il allow it, my carriage 
| shall follow. Ill give orders this very night for a pro- 
| per, a splendid funeral—such as is fit for—my—my— 
son-in-law! He shall be buried in my vault. No, no, 
that cannot be, for then”—he shuddered—«I must lie 
beside him! But—I cannot go to the funeral. Lord, 
Lord! how the crowd would stare at me!—how they 
would hoot me! ‘They would tear me out of the coach. 
| No” —he trembled—* spare me that also, kind sir—spare 
me attending the funeral; Ill remain at home in my 
/own room in the dark all that day upon my knees, but I 
cannot—nay, I will not—follow him to the grave. The 


' 
} 


! 


« There is yet another thing, sir: his little boy” —my 
would refuse to see him, for he is very like his wretched 


“Qh, bring him—bring him to me!” he murmured ; 
“how I will worship him! what I will do for him! 
But how his murdered father will always look out of 
his eyes at me! Oh, my God! whither shall I go— 
what must I do to escape! Oh, that I had died and 
been buried with my poor wife the other day, before I 
had heard of all this !”’ 

«“ You would have known—you would have heard of 
it hereafter, sir.” 

« Ah! that’s it! I know it—I know what you mean, 
and I feel it’s true. Yes, I shall be damned for what 
I’ve done. 
ness? Oh, will you read a prayer with me? 
pray myself—no.” 

“Pray, sir; and may your prayers be heard! And 
also pray that I may be able to tell safely my awful mes- 


into the grave! 


«These here gentlemen, sir, are come about the funeral, 
sir, of poor dear Mr. Elliott.” I begged them to return 
into the house. “! presume, sir,” said I, “you have 
been sent here by Mr. Hillary’s orders ?” 

« A—Mr. Hillary did me the honour, sir, to request 
me to call, sir,” replied the polite man of death with a 
low bow—*“ and am favoured with the expression of his 
wishes, sir, to spare no expense in showing his respect 
for the deceased. So my men have just measured the 
body, sir; the shell will be here to-night, sir, the leaden 
coffin the day after, and two outer coffins” — 

“ Stop, sir—Mr. Hillary is premature. He has quite 
mistaken my wishes sir. J act as the executor of Mr, 
Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no concern whatever with 
the burial of these remains.” 

He bowed with an air of mingled astonishment and 
mortification. 

“It is my wish, and intention, sir,” said I, that this 
unfortunate gentleman be buried in the simplest and 
most private manner possible” 

« Oh, sir! but Mr. Hillary’s orders to me were—par- 
don me, sir—so very liberal, to do the thing in a gentle- 
manlike way” 

“T tell you again, sir, that Mr. Hillary has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, nor shall I admit of his 
interference. If you choose to obey my orders,—you 
will procure a plain deal coffin, a hearse and pair, and 
one mourning coach, and provide a grave m church- 
yard—nay, open Mr. Hillary’s vault and bury there, if 
he will permit.” 

“TI really think, sir, you ’d better employ a person in 

the small way,” said he, casting a grim look at his two 
attendants—* I’m not accustomed” 
«“ You may retire then, sir, at once,” said I; and with 
a lofty bow the great undertaker withdrew. No!—de- 
spised, persecuted, and forsaken had poor Elliott been in 
his life ; there should be, I resolved, no splendid mockery— 
no fashionable foolery about his burial! I chose for him 
not the vault of Mr. Hillary, but a grave in the humble 
churchyard of , where the poor suicide might slum- 
ber in “ penitential Ioneliness !” 
He was buried as I wished—no one attending the fu- 
neral but myself, the proprietor of the house in which 
he had lived at the period of his death, and one of his 
early and humble acquaintances, who had been present 
at his marriage. I had wished to carry with us, as chief 
mourner, little Elliott—by way of fulfilling, as far as 
possible, the touching injunctions left by his father—but 
my wife dissuaded me from it. “ Well, poor Elliott,” 
said I, as I took my last look into his grave— 




















“« « After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well !’ 


Such a wretch—how can I expect forgive-| Heaven forgive the rash act which brought his days to 
No, I’ll/an untimely close, and him whose cruelty and wicked- 
ness occasioned it!” 


I shall not bring the reader again into the guilty and 


| sage to your daughter—that the blow may not smite her| gloomy presence of Mr, Hillary, His hard heart was 
And lastly, sir,”—I added, rising, and indeed broken by the blow that poor Elliott had so reck- 


addressing him with all the emphasis and solemnity I lessly struck, and whose mournful prophecy was in this 


could, “I charge you, in the name of God, to make no | respect fulfilled. 


Providence decreed that the declining 


attempt to see your daughter, or send to her, till you see days of the inexorable and unnatural parent should be 


+ . ” 
or hear from me again. 


clouded with a wretchedness that admitted of neither in- 


He promised to obey my injunctions, imploring me termission nor alleviation, equally destitute ag he was of 
to call upon him the next day, and grasping my hand be- consolation from the past, and hope from the future ! 


tween his own with a convulsive energy, so that I could 
not extricate it but with some little force. 
never once offered a syllable of sympathy throughout 


And his daughter! O disturb not the veil that has 


As T had | fallen over the broken-hearted ! 


Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mary 


‘sofa, and I heard without any emotion his half-choked | eager and cruel hands of her father. 


our interview, so I quitted his presence coldly and stern-| Elliott lift itself up; for her heart lay buried in her 


ly, while he threw himself down at full length upon the | young husband’s grave,—the grave dug for him by the 
In vain did those 


«“ No, no, Mr. Hillary, she must not be disturbed; she | exclamation, “ Lord, Lord, what is to become of me !” hands lavishly scatter about her all the splendours and 


must remain at her present abode, under the roof of 
charity, where she lies—sweet being—humble and grate- | 
ful among her sisters in suffering!” 

“I—I ‘ll give a thousand pounds to the charity—I 
will. 
Sinner. 
can do; but I must see my daughter !—I must hear her} 


blessed innocent lips say that she forgives me.” 


she will live to leave the hospital, or receive your peni-| 


tent acknowledgments—that she will not die while I am! the house, to a gentleman dressed in black, who, with 
{two others in similar habilimernts, was just quitting. 


telling her the horrid’ —— 


I'll give a couple of thousands—so help me God, | felt that I had not failed in that night’s errand ! 
I will; and [’ll give it in the name of a Repentant Old} saw her speedy dismissal ; and it took place within a day 
Oh! I'll do every thing that a guilty wretch} or two of that on which I had visited Mr. Hillary. 


| where Elliott’s remains were lying, in order that I might 
« Pause, sir,” said I, solemnly—* you know not that) make a few simple arrangements for a speedy funeral. 


On reaching the back drawing-room, I encountered |!uxuries of unbounded wealth ; they could never divert 
Miss Gubbley walking to and fro, excessively pale and | ber cold undazzled eye from the mournful image of him 


| agitated. I had uncoiled that little viper—I had plucked | whose death had purchased them; and what could she 


it from the heart into which it had crept—and so far I|see ever beside her, in her too late repentant father, but 
I fore- | his murderer! 


The next day, about noon, I called at the lodgings THE END. 





«“ Oh—here’s Dr. '” exclaimed the woman of 











